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“THE WHIP HAND.” 
See illustration on front page. 

TT IS spirited young girl, who is taking a lesson 

in equestrianism on the faithful old family 
mastiff, looks like one born to rule, and likely, in 
fact, to have the whip hand of all about her. The 
illustration is full of character, and exquisitely 
engraved, and is a notable addition to our col- 
lection of fine art pictures. 
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TS Our next Number will contain a rich 
variely of full-sized patterns, illustrations, and 
descriptions, accompanied with several Cut Paper 
Patterns, of Ladies’ Autumn and Winter Wrap- 
pings, including Circular Cloaks with Sacque 
Fronts, Siberian Cloaks, Pelerine Mantles, Derby 
Coats, Sacques, etc. ; Children’s Wraps ; Ladies’ 
Camel’s-hair, Satine, Satin de Lyon, Faille, and 
other Street and House Dresses; Ladies’ and 
Misses’ Corsets and Shoulder-Braces, Sofa Pil- 
lows, Furniture Borders, Monograms, etc. ; with 
choice literary and artistic attractions. 








0S The ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT sent 
out gratuitously with the Number of HARPER'S 
WEEKLY for October 18 contains the continua- 
tion of “GOLDEN-ROD,” a picture showing 
modes of travel in Central America, and other 
attractions. 

An ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT will be issued 
gratuitously with the Number of Harrer’s 
WEFKLY for October 25. 





HEN the dictum comes to us from the 

centre of the world of fashion, all 
that poor mortals have to do is to obey; 
but of late years the powers behind the 
throne have been so lenient and generous 
that choice of dress has not been arbitrary, 
and one could wear almost as various shapes 
and shades and outlines as if half a century 
intervened between any two individuals 
met upon the street, neither of whom in 
the least offends the conventional taste of 
the day or the will of the milliner. 

With such ample resource and opportu- 
nity of selection, however, a person’s qual- 
ity and bent have been made very apparent 
in the character of dress worn, and it is 
evident at a glance whether a person is 
elegant and retiring, or desires to be bra- 
zenly conspicuous. Meanwhile one does 
not weary so much as might be by cease- 
less repetitions of the same objects, as one 
meets here what seems almost a lady of the 
time of the Directory, there one in some- 
thing like the style of the days of Louis 
Quinze or HENRI Quatre, picturesquely 
adapted to modern ideas of comfort; now 
a trailing robe, then the short skirt and 
daintily shod feet; or presently the young 
jockey with the same hat and coat that ex- 
cited formerly the ire of the good-natured 
old Spectator, somewhat varied possibly by 
the presence of the little starched shirt 
bosom and square tie, and a little more 
prominent in design through the difference 
between the Cavalier hat and feathers of 
that day and the stiff round-topped felt of 
the fashion in this, but still essentially the 
same. “Among the several female extrav- 
agances I have already taken notice of,” 
says the Spectator, “there is one which still 
keeps its ground. I mean that of the ladies 
who dress themselves in a hat and feather, 
a riding coat and periwig, or at least tie up 
their hair in a bag or ribbon in imitation 
of the smart part of the opposite sex. As 
in my yesterday’s paper I gave an account 
of the mixture of two sexes in one common- 
wealth, I shall here take notice of the mix- 
ture of two sexes in one person. I have 
already shown my dislike of this immodest 
custom more than once; but in contempt 
of everything I have hitherto said, I am in- 
formed that the highways about this great 
city are still very much infested with these 
female cavaliers......I think it, however, ab- 
solutely necessary to keep up the partition 
between the two sexes, and to take notice 
of the smallest encroachment which the 
one makes upon the other. I hope, there- 
fore, I shall not hear any more complaints 
on this subject. I am sure my she-disci- 
ples who peruse these my daily lectures 
have profited but little by them if they are 
capable of giving in to such an amphibious 
dress. This I should not have mentioned, 
had I not lately met one of these my female 





readers in Hyde Park, who looked upon me 
with a masculine assurance, and cocked her 
hat full in my face. For my part, I have 
one general key to the behavior of the fair 
sex. When I see them singular in any part 
of their dress, I conclude it is not without 
some evil intention, and therefore question 
not but the design of this strange fashion 
is to smite more effectually their male be- 
holders. Now, to set them right in this 
particular, I would fain have them consider 
with themselves whether we are not more 
likely to be struck by a figure entirely fe- 
male than with such a one as we may see 
every day in our glasses.” And the writer 
then goes on to ask how they would feel if 
they saw a man on horseback with his jack- 
boots and breeches, and a short gown and 
night-cap atop of them, and if it would any 
sooner arouse their admiration than unmix- 
ed masculine attire would do, and so bids 
them take warning by the example. 

Nevertheless, in spite of the Spectator’s 
animadversions, there is a great deal to be 
said for dresses of the nature of the jockey 
hat and coat, and all such belongings. Cer- 
tainly no dress could be more fit for sea-side 
and mountain scrambling, for rowing in a 
boat, or for roaming through the fields; 
none could require less time and trouble at 
the preparation of the toilette—something 
very important to consider when away from 
home, and wishing to make the most of ev- 
ery day and hour. Moreover, the artist, the 
medical student, and those who are obliged 
to pursue any work in conjunction with 
members of the opposite sex whom they 
have no desire to fascinate, but with whom 
they must be companions—such women 
have a certain wisdom in adopting this 
jockey dress, which answers and defies the 
old Spectator. They do not wish to “smite 
the male beholder,” or to make a striking 
figure of themselves; and in the case of the 
painter who intends to learn, and not to be 
treated gallantly, and especially of the med- 
ical student, the more the fact of opposite 
sex can be forgotten by means of the dress, 
the easier and better it may be for all par- 
ties. How far other ladies, who have no 
such motive and no reason for it, are justi- 
fied in annihilating distinctions of dress, 
and in giving themselves a masculine, not 
to say rakish, air, with their tall hats, their 
stiff shirt bosoms, and peculiar accompany- 
ing gait and bearing, with their hands in 
their pockets, so that one almost involun- 
tarily looks for the short cane and the ci- 
gar, is a matter which, being sometimes 
one of personal taste, and quite as often 
one of necessity—one article of the array 
having come into possession accidentally 
or cheaply, or by descent from an older 
member of the family, not to be thrown 
away, and so, in a way, commanding the 
presence of other articles to match it, till 
the toilette is completed without the wear- 
er’s being exactly responsible for it—is not 
justifiably susceptible of criticism. In fact, 
with dress, as with countless other things, 
it may be found that one is largely led by 
fate, and is neither very deserving of praise 
nor blame, whatever the appearance of it 
may be. 





PERPETUAL SUNSHINE. 


OTHING makes a home so happy as the 
perpetual sunshine of a contented dis- 
position there. None of the little troubles 
of life arrest progress or pleasure in that 
home; there is always a rainbow to bridge 
the rift. The sky is always blue, and the 
wind blows from the southwest, where that 
disposition works its will; all things move 
in accordant music and measure where the 
happy nature’s voice gives the dominant 
key. A person with the temperament which 
creates this fortunate disposition, or gives it 
full play, is not only a blessing to himself 
or herself, but to all society as well; every- 
thing is more gentle and direct in move- 
ment, all wheels and ways run more smooth- 
ly, for the treatment of such individuals, 
and their own habit of always looking on 
the sunny side obliges people in their im- 
mediate neighborhood also to see the silver 
lining of the cloud in spite of themselves. 
We praise these happy persons as if it were 
their merit that they are of so sanguine a 
temperament, when really it is often the 
case that they have small voice in the af- 
fair, and are but obeying the mandates of 
their nature, and are to be admired and 
loved, to be sure, but rather held to account 
for their “talent” than praised for possess- 
ing it. 

It is pleasant to observe these persons, 
and they are fortunate whom circumstances 
bring into contact with them. Even when 
the dissonances and disturbances of life are 
many and harsh for them, they meet them 
far better than the opposing temperament 
does; the habit of happiness closes their 
ears to much discord, and lifts them over 
numberless rough places. 

Perhaps this same habit of happiness in- 
duces a spirit of acquiescence—there having 





been so little to rebel against—which makes 
submission to the inevitable not so much an 
exertion of wisdom as of instinct; but they 
can usually find a reason for their own sor- 
rows, except when caused by the viciousness 
of others; and sometimes even then that 
goes far toward assuaging them, and after 
the manner of the Christ of the legend, who 
declared, concerning the dead cur that all 
insulted, “Pearls are not whiter than the 
whiteness of his teeth,” they see some good, 
some righteousness, some loveliness, in all 
things. 

Although fortune has so bountifully fa- 
vored them by giving them this impulse in 
a fixed direction, yet, on the whole, this 
class of people are not altogether undeserv- 
ing of praise, for, as a rule, having their tal- 
ent, they do not wrap it in a napkin, but use 
it toward the happiness of others. They do 
their best to occupy it with the world’s con- 
cerns and convenience, and to foster and in- 
crease it; they refuse to notice petty vex- 
ations; they will not suffer themselves to 
trip over common stumbling-blocks; they 
fix their eyes on loftier objects, and walk 
on; and when the obstructions are too many, 
and not to be met without bruises, they 
know how to find a balm for every hurt. 
Unlike the pessimists, who, so far from feel- 
ing that whatever is is right, maintain, on 
the contrary, that whatever is is wrong, 
these sunshiny natures, too kindly them- 
selves to conjure up possibility of unkind- 
ness in the great disposition of events, un- 
derstand that it is God’s world, and He rules 
it; and that although “things are in the sad- 
dle, and ride mankind,” yet they are not go- 
ing to get the better of the power that cre- 
ated them; and that the darkest labyrinth 
leads into light at last, if it is to be no other 
than the light beyond the grave. With 
them the maintenance of this spirit of con- 
tentment becomes an act of religion. Can 
the mortal see the ultimate end of immortal 
purposes? and has it the right to complain 
in its ignorance of the hand that leads it 
because the way is blind? They are like 
those individuals who are always well ori- 
ented on waking suddenly in the dark. In- 
stinct assists them; but, beyond that, it is a 
matter of faith with them ; they believe per- 
fectly in the beneficence of Providence, and 
endeavor, however unconsciously, to con- 
duct themselves as a part of such Provi- 
dence. 

What such happy feople are to those 
about them it requires personal experience 
of them to know in the full extent, for 
words would completely fail to tell: they 
are the consolers of trouble, the spurs to en- 
deavor, the sympathizers in joy, the beguil- 
ers of tedium. With their own buoyancy 
they bear every one’s burdens, with their 
sunshine they banish every one’s shadow, 
their own inner and almost inexhaustible 
happiness overflows on all within reach, 
and they know how to turn Pandemonium 
into Paradise. 

Such people are not always the most cul- 
tivated or the most intellectual of a com- 
munity; culture has nothing to do with 
their charm, although if they happen to 
have that too, so much the better for them 
and all about them. The exercise of a very 
simple common-sense tells them the useless- 
ness of rebelling against the fiats of fate, 
that no amount of growling will make one 
hair white or black, and that the dose 
quickly and smilingly taken is not one-half 
so nauseous as the one taken slowly, and 
with the horrid anticipation and more hor- 
rid after-thought of wry faces; they know 
that dwelling on a trouble both before and 
after is the best of all ways to magnify it. 
Yet it would seem as if culture, of all things, 
should teach one this easy wisdom; should 
teach one, through the study of the slow 
but constant progress of the race as history 
tells it, that the race of man is developing 
into a more perfect thing, like the slow rip- 
ening of a wondrous fruit; should teach 
one, through inevitable ideas of the grand- 
eur and vastness of the areas of space and 
sons of time that the universe uses, the im- 
possibility of one’s ever seeing the end from 
the beginning ; should teach one, through 
observations of nature, whether with the mi- 
croscope or otherwise, the complete benevo- 
lence of nature; and should thus inspire such 
absolute faith in the overruling goodness 
that nothing but sunshine could dwell in 
the heart. The ignorant and stupid, it 
would reasonably seem, might doubt and 
despair sometimes when things seem all 
awry; but the cultured, who possess so many 
more of the avenues to an acquaintance 
with the works and intentions of the Crea- 
tor, have no right to anything but faith and 
trust, since this amount of good which they 
see can only stand for somuch more. Even 
in the natures where the dark and gloomy 
temperament inclines to anything but sun- 
shiny views, faith and trust are like the two 
great rosy-winged angels of the poor wom- 
an’s dream, that lift the weary walker by 
the elbows, and carry her skimming over 
endless fields of impassable stubble. 





ENGLISH GOSSIP. 
[From ovr Own CorrEsPoNnDeENT. ] 
A new Excitement ‘for the Holidays.—Orderly Mur- 
educated Intelligen en of 


derers.—An ice,— Wise 
Gotham. 
OST people discover, after their first week at 


the sea-side, that life is a little dull. They 
are away from home and home comforts, and if it 
is wet, the sitting in inn parlors and flattening 
their noses against “the streaming pane” is very 
tedious work, Yet one person at least has man- 
aged to get a good deal of excitement even out of 
watering-places, and that both for himself and his 
family. A gentleman of the name of Davis, with 
his two daughters, has been patronizing our south- 
ern coast this summer in quite an original man- 
ner. Swindling is common enough, but family 
swindling strikes out quite a new line, and this is 
the line of “Mr. and the Misses Davis,” as they 
are described in “the visitors’ lists” at Brighton, 
Weymouth, Bournemouth, and other fashionable 
resorts. They go to the best hotels, and live like 
fighting cocks (and hens), and never pay a shil- 
ling; or they take handsome furnished houses, and 
honor trades-people with a large amount of cus- 
tom, without the least intention, or at least capa- 
bility, of settling their bills. I wonder whether 
they enjoy themselves, or whether the reflection 
that there is certain to be a row sooner or later 
interferes with their happiness? In my own case, 
I think I should feel anxious and fidgety. On 
the other hand, such feelings would at least do 
away with the dullness and monotony of the sea- 
side. The “police office” would form an addi- 
tional “ object of interest” to those mentioned in 
the guide-book, and it would be interesting to 
speculate upon how the demeanor of this or that 
person (whom we have made acquaintance with 
at the table d’héte or elsewhere) would alter to- 
ward us when our real character is recognized. 
As one who interests himself in human nature, 
I should very much like to see the private diary 
kept by the “ Misses Davis” on their autumn tour 
with their papa. As they are suffering under 
domestic affliction, however—all three committed 
for trial for obtaining money under false pre- 
tenses—one would hardly like to ask for it just 
now. 

In England, it appears, a society or two have 
been started for the purpose of taking Captain 
Carey’s life, which, let us hope, some insurance 
company has already done. But the manner in 
which these proceedings have been set agoing is 
vulgar and commonplace to the last degree, and 
only worthy of “Captain Thunder” or “ Captain 
Swing.” In France these things are infinitely bet- 
ter managed. A band of murderers has recently 
been discovered in Paris, tne conduct of which, con- 
sidering that the eldest of them is but nineteen, 
and the majority of them under fifteen, exhibits 
considerable talents for administration. The as- 
sociation consisted of fourteen only (like a son- 
net), who were sworn on their entrance into it, 
very appropriately, upon a knife. Each member 
was compelled to have some regular employment 
(other than assassination), in order that his time 
might be accounted for to the curious (such as 
the police authorities) ; celibacy was made imper- 
ative, as among the youthful Zulus; revolvers, 
hunting knives, knuckle-dusters, and life-preserv- 
ers were all permitted, but only the last two 
“sedatives” were to be employed against private 
individuals, the knife and revolver being reserved 
for officials, from what motive (though doubtless 
a good one) does not appear. Each member re- 
ceived six francs a day, with ten francs per diem 
added for every one thousand francs stolen, which 
seems a high rate of interest. There was also a 
prison fund, in emulation of our benefit societies, 
of two francs a day, and of three if the gen- 
tleman in trouble was wounded. The band gen- 
erally—like a Band of Hope—were vowed to es- 
chew drunkenness and bad lan , and also to 
appear well dressed. Altogether it seems to have 
been a very noteworthy institution. 

It has been quoted as an instance of extraor- 
dinary presence of mind that when the keeper of 
the Scarborough Aquarium was attacked last week 
by the octopus, which fastened its tentacles round 
his leg, that “ he hit upon the expedient” of slip- 
ping his boot off, upon which the animal stuck 
to his boot for about twenty minutes, and then 
dropped it, as if, though there may be “ nothing 
like leather,” calf is better. This intelligent de- 
vice of the keeper, however praiseworthy, was by 
no means original. A similar instance of intelli- 
gence is said to have occurred in Borrowdale, 
Cumberland. One of the simple farmers of those 
parts beheld for the first time a saddle in Kes- 
wick market, bought it, and returned home in tri- 
umph, having put it to the use for which it was 
intended, only, unfortunately, his heavy wooden 
shoes stuck in the stirrups, and he could not get 
them out. His sons were for putting him into 
the stable, but his wife, a person of great natural 
intelligence, suggested that they should take the 
saddle off, which was accordingly done, with her 
husband on it, and he was kept in the kitchen all 
the winter carding wool. When his youngest son, 
however, who was a student at St. Bees, came 
home for his summer vacation, he at once ex- 
claimed : “ Why on earth did you not take father’s 
shoes off?” The happy suggestion was acted on 
at once, and has long supplied in that district an 
argument in favor of university education. 

e logic of facts, it is to be hoped, will now 
put an end to the folly of “ putting to sea in a 
bowl,” like the wise men of Gotham. Of late 
years it has been the fashion among persons with 
more courage than wit to cross the Atlantic in 
the smallest possible vessels, merely for the sake 
of saying that they have done so. Since they 
have so much audacity, they will probably say so 
still, and not do it. The experience of Mr. and 


Mrs. Goldsmith in the eighteen-foot cockle-shell 
would, I should think, be a warning to them to 
confine themselves for the future to assertion. 
This gentleman, it seems, is a Dane, and perhaps 
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considers himself by descent a sea-king. But on 
this occasion the sea has proved itself anything 
but a subject. He was so nearly run down in 
dirty weather that after his narrow escape he 
kept blowing a fog-horn so long that his lips 
swelled beyond recognition ; then a storm came, 
during which, if it had not been for the look of 
the thing, he might have had no boat under him 
at all. “Jaded, and without clothing,” he lay on 
deck, more under water than out of it, while his 
wife, who was suffering from internal inflamma- 
tion, sat in the cuddy, “with the water up to her 
shoulders.” The sea had destroyed all his pro- 
visions except the tinned meats, which were hard- 
ly suitable for an invalid, At last, after being 
“seventy-two hours without rest,” this silly man 
and his wife were picked up by a large bark 
from New York, in which he might just as well 
have started to begin with. The passage-money 
would hardly have cost him more than his little 
vessel, which, with his “ clothes, money, thermom- 
eters, barometer, and some valuable letters of in- 
troduction,” had to be abandoned to the gale. 
“Death or Westminster Abbey” is a fine senti- 
ment, but “Death or exhibition at the Crystal 
Palace” seems to me but a pinchbeck imitation 
of it. The courage of this class of people is in- 
contestable, but in risking their lives they cer- 
tainly do not risk much in the way of human in- 
telligence. R. Kemaze, of London. 





‘NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
EVENING DRESSES. 


PENING-DAY at the large furnishing stores 

brought to light the elaborate dresses pre- 
pared for dinners and receptions during the ap- 
proaching gay season. Brocaded satin with plain 
satin, or else satin de Lyon, is the material used, 
with very little gros grain, some velvet, much 
fringe and lace, and very few flowers. A dress 
made entirely of one material is never seen now- 
adays, but the combination of two or three fab- 
ries in one dress is differently arranged from the 
“patchy” make-up of last season. Now, as a 
general rule, the waist, paniers, and part of the 
train, if not all, are of figured goods, while plain 
material is used for the petticoat and apron dra- 
pery, and for the very narrow pleatings that edge 
trains and form their only flounces. In some 
cases, however, the principal part of the skirt 
and its draperies is plain, while the bodice and 
the borders or trimmings of the skirt are figured. 
A single color prevails in many dresses, but there 
are also a number showing the most opposing 
contrasts of color. Garnet of the deepest shade 
is one of the favorite colors for dinner dresses, 
especially when satin is the fabric used ; the color 
to contrast stylishly with this is white satin elab- 
orately embroidered with many colors, or else 
brocaded satin with clear mastic ground strewn 
with pale blue and garnet flowers. Chaudon is 
another name given to the vieuwx rouge which is 
revived this season under the name of Etna; it 
is a flame-color, neither scarlet nor cherry, but a 
dull shade between these. 

The pointed basque, short on the hips, with 
square or heart-shaped neck, and either elbow or 
coat sleeves, is the high corsage used for dinner 
and reception dresses. The back may have long 
seams from the shoulders, but most have the short 
side forms beginning in the armhole. The neck 
is very high behind, and though open in front, 
quite low, in square, round, or surplice shape, 
still the throat is covered in a most becoming 
way by a ruche, or frill, or necklace of the mate- 
rial tied with bows, or a Directoire collar that is 
permanently sewed above the open space. The 
square neck is usually filled in with a guimpe of 
very full gathered lisse, or net, or tulle, either 
plain, or beaded with pearls or jet. Sometimes 
there are high lace ruffs, wired to hold them in 
place above the square neck, and a few dresses 
have sleeves puffed at the top. Beaded figures 
embroidered all over the satin basque are very 
handsome when clear white beads are used on 
rose-color, pearl beads or else cashmere colors on 
white satin, and either jet or rainbow beads on 
black satin. With these beaded basques a sec- 
ond pair of sleeves is furnished, made entirely of 
beads tied in square open meshes, and edged at 
the elbow with a fringe of beads. A great deal 
of crinkled thin crape like that known as English 
crape is used in all colors for pleated frills and 
flounces ; it is the color of the dress, with beads 
of the same shade sewed on the edge. Crépe 
lisse and net are used in the same way. Hollow 
jet beads are sewed on the edges of black satin 
basques, in a row, just as they have long been 
used for edging the brims of bonnets. Beaded 
passementerie pieces are bought, shaped like a 
collar ; guimpe, vest, apron, or sleeves are bought 
in colors to suit a dress, and in shapes appropriate 
for the design of the costume. 

The lambrequin drapery furnishing hip paniers 
and an apron like the illustration in last week’s 
Bazar is the favorite arrangement for the front 
and sides of Parisian toilettes for full dress. The 
folds are as ample and as carefully draped as if 
done for window lambrequins by a fashionable 
upholsterer. They are varied to suit all figures, 
though the same general design is preserved ; for 
instance, tall slender ladies who need fullness on 
the hips have the paniers short, and drawn back 
suddenly, as in the illustration just mentioned, 
while stout figures have long curtain drapery, 
with longer curves down the sides, falling in with 
the very slightly draped flowing trained breadths, 
and furnished with the rounded apron at the foot 
of the front. Another good plan for stout ladies 
is that of beginning the paniers, not at the belt 
of the skirt, but at the end of the basque front, 
attaching it there with rows of shirring. If the 
wearer prefers her basque separate, the paniers 
are then shirred across the front breadth of the 
skirt, low down, though not too low to be con- 
cealed by the edge of the basque. A single width 
of satin is used on each side for panier drapery. 





Sometimes this stops short on the second side 
seam; sometimes it hangs to the foot, fastened 
back precisely in curtain shape. The edges of 
basques, it will be seen, are not all concealed by 
paniers; some are now trimmed with fringe or 
laee around the bottom. 

The newest fancy for trains is to “gauge” them 
at the lap in great pleats, arranged in the way 
old-fashioned gauging was done, which differed 
from shirring by being made of alternate long 
and short stitches that hold the fabric in close 
deep pleats. These trains are made of three or 
four straight breadths that may be square-corner- 
ed or rounded, as the wearer chooses. Sometimes 
the train has a breadth of plain satin down the 
middle, with brocade each side, and again the 
middle is brocade and the other breadths plain. 
There is far less tying back of trained skirts 
than when princesse dresses were in vogue, yet 
many trains are still held in set shapes by having 
their draperies set in mammoth bows, either one 
or three, down the middie. There are also some 
princesse trains that are cut in one with the back 
of the corsage; these are made bouffant just be- 
low the waist line by draping that is massed in 
many rows of shirring. When the front of the 
skirt has no apron at the foot, it is laid in length- 
wise pleats for short figures, and in horizontal 
puffs, or pleatings, or rows of fringe or passemen- 
terie, for tall ladies. Flounces at the foot are not 
flat, but very flaring and full in shell pleats and 
festoonings, though they are not deep, as they are 
only meant for bordering the skirt; still, in the 
narrowest flounces two fabrics—the plain and the 
brocade—are used. Plain satin forms a narrow 
knife-pleating to edge a bias brocaded flounce 
that is either festooned or else laid in scant pleats 
in clusters, or else the two combined form a shell 
ruche. 

Four bouquets of flowers are used for dress 
garniture. The smallest of the four is placed at 
the right side of the neck just back of the throat, 
the second at the left corner of the open square 
in front, or else at the waist line; the third is at 
the foot of the front breadth of the skirt, and 
the fourth low behind on the train. . 


SORTIES DU BAL. 


Evening cloaks are in mandarin, Dolman, and 
coat shapes this winter, and are gorgeous beyond 
description. The richest India cashmere fabrics 
in colors like those of rarely fine India shawls 
are used for mandarin wraps that hang straight 
yet cling to the figure, and have square wide el- 
bow sleeves that are cut in one piece with the 
back. These are trimmed with fringe of ravelled 
satin in all the colors of the India goods, are 
lined with quilted rose satin, and are furnished 
with garnet velvet collars and cuff bands, on 
which are cord passementeries with cashmere 
beads. These are rivalled in beauty by the white 
wraps of velvet brocade, ottoman velvet in reps, 
brocaded satin, plain satin, and very fine white 
cloth of the purest wool. These are trimmed 
with India embroidery in which there is much 
gold and the richest India colors. Passemente- 
ries of cords in these colors are also used. Other 
very elegant white wraps are widely bordered 
with fur, and have pelerine collars of fur, with 
ends extending down the front. Brown and white 
furs are most used, and to these are added, ac- 
cording to a French caprice, very rich fringe of 
ravelled silk or cords. The gayest red and old 
gold satin, and in some cases brocaded satins, are 
used for lining such cloaks. 

An especial novelty is the opera coat of white 
cloth, with the gay Indian tambour needle-work 
forming a Directoire collar, revers, cuffs, lappets 
for the back, and pockets on the hips. This is 
to be worn with any dark costume at the opera 
or theatre. 

CARRIAGE TOILETTES. 


The marquise coat of plush, with a flowing 
demi-trained skirt of satin of the same shade, is 
the design for rich carriage dresses for paying 
visits, for day weddings, and for afternoon recep- 
tions. Such a costume of dark garnet plush and 
satin, or else of gendarme blue throughout, is en- 
riched by bands, cuffs, and collar of the India 
embroidery already described. A band of this 
work extends straight down the fronts of the 
coat, which are not rounded, but are sloped away 
from the throat down in a straight line. The 
satin fronts of the skirt are draped in upholstery 
folds, and the back breadths are very full and 
scarcely draped at all. A wide border of plush 
trims the foot, and there are no flounces. Some- 
times seal-skin fringe is added to plush marquise 
coats, and a row of the fringe then edges the 
plush border at the foot. Other coats are made 
of velvet, trimmed with cashmere passementerie, 
and the skirt of the same shade is of satin de 
Lyon. The Ture satin in changeable colors is 
also a favorite fabric for elegant costumes, es- 
pecially in combination with embossed velvet. 
Few striped velvets are used for parts of cos- 
tumes, those with set figures having already found 
favor, especially for coat basques with satin de 
Lyon skirts. Very dressy cloth suits of wine- 
color or of Japanese blue are trimmed with gay 
India embroidery, and are supplied with a small 
muff similarly trimmed. A Marguerite over-dress 
of brocaded cashmere with garnet paniers and 
rosettes of satin, with a garnet skirt, is a hand- 
some visiting dress, 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Very large rosettes and the large Directoire 
bows made of Breton or point d’esprit lace are 
the new cravat bows just imported from Paris. 

New fans are of Persian silk in cashmere fig- 
ures and colors, with white ivory sticks painted 
by hand in colors to match. 

Jet trimmings, with hollow beads forming 
fringe, and a wide lace-like heading, are shown 
at $23 a yard for trimming black satin de Lyon 
dresses. 

New flat square-cornered bags and a wide belt 
are imported in black or blue velvet and in black 





glove kid. These are in better taste than the show- 
ily decorated leather and velvet bags lately used. 

The soft belt is the name given to what is 
really a sash of pliable ribbon, usually in stripes 
of two contrasting colors. It is worn tied around 
the waist in soft negligent folds, and has a bow 
with ends on the left side. Sometimes it begins 
in the under-arm seams, and is only in the front. 

New Derby hats for ladies have a silk cord 
wound five or six times around the crown. Some- 
times a rosette made of humming-birds’ heads, 
with their bills in the centre, will trim one side 
of such a hat. 

Reticules of satin or of the dress trimmings 

are now made to match suits. They are suspend- 
ed by long ribbons that have a bow at the top 
for fastening to the side of the dress. Black 
satin reticules painted by hand, or embroidered 
with colors or with jet, or else merely lined with 
old gold or cardinal satin, and finished by a tassel 
at the lower end, are sold to wear with any black 
dress. . 
Embroidery is used to cover lambrequin pa- 
niers, apron draperies, sashes, and the half vest 
that is inserted below the square neck of even- 
ing dresses. 

Gathered flounces or fans of lace arranged in 
the shape of the train which they are to trim are 
imported, ready to sew on, in black and in white 
lace. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
ARNOLD, ConstaBe, & Co.; Lorp & TayLor; and 
Srern Broruers. 





PERSONAL. 

THE custom of coming to America for richly 
dowered brides seems to be spreading in Europe. 
Of New York maidens Miss Jerome (Lady 
RANDOLPH CHURCHILL), Miss YznaGa (Lady 
MANDEVILLE), and Miss STEVENS a. Captain 
PaGET) were noted for beauty and brightness ; 
and now the Prince de Bourbon, son of the 
Count d’ Aquila (uncle of the ex-King Francis 
II. of pe and grandson of Dom Pepro I., 
Emperor of Brazil, comes to claim the hand of 
Miss AYER (daughter of the late proprietor of 
Ayer’s Pills), who has a fortune of $5,000,000, 
and is thus the richest heiress in the United 
States. She is said to be a lovely young girl of 
- ia and the great and noble count is thirty- 

wo. 

—Captain Noxan, of the Tenth U. 8. Cavalry, 
now stationed at Fort Elliott, Texas, writes to a 
gentleman in Philadelphia that Lieutenant Fire- 
PER, the colored officer, is an officer of his com- 
pany, and is highly esteemed. ‘‘ His standing 
with the officers is of the most friendly nature, 
and the more he comes in contact with them, 
the better he proves the worthiness of his posi- 
tion. He isa universal favorite in the garrison.” 

—Mrs. Emma D. E. N. SourHworts is now at 
work on her sixtieth novel. She has been oc- 
cupied in that sort of way since she was fifteen 
years old. 

—M. De CANnDoLLg, a French statistician of 
eminence, estimates that a century hence Eng- 
lish will be the Sp of 860,000,000 persons ; 
German, 124,000,000; and French, of 69,000,000. 

—Mr. T. J. Grirrita, of Utica, New York, is 
the owner of the first greenback issued by the 
ona States government. He has refused $700 

‘or it. 

—It is a good thing to be sent home from 
Africa with dispatches. Captain Lord Girrorp, 
who was dispatched by Sir GakNET WOLSELEY 
with the announcement of the capture of Cery- 
wayo, received on his arrival in England $2500, 
which it is customary to grant to the officer 
bringing home the dispatches announcing the 
successful close of a campaign. It is customary 
also to give a brevet promotion to the officer 
selected to place the dispatches in the hands of 
her _—s The British government always 
does this. The American government never sees 
it by the same lamps, and doesn’t do it at all. 

—The Crown Princess of Germany, Queen Vic- 
ToRIA’s daughter, is staying quietly at some min- 
eral springs in Styria, where she is known as the 
** Countess von Lingen.’”’ She is a great favor- 
ite with the country people. ‘She is good,” 
says one. ‘She not only thanks pleasantly and 
graciously, as if we were her equals, but she 
speaks when she meets us in the park, and asks 
about our affairs,’ adds another. And what 
pleases the honest population most of all is the 
trust reposed in them by the Princess. ‘She 
has no cook with her, but is satisfied with our 
cooking; she has not even brought a bed of 
her own; she is attended by our bathing-wom- 
an,’’ the people exultingly tell an inquirer. 

—The Rev. Mr. Mosgs, of Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire, is said to be the oldest preacher in 
New England. He is ninety-six, and has preach- 
ed for sixty-five years. 

—Ex-Queen ISABELLA is an excellent pho- 
tographer, and has brought back to Paris from 
her villa at Fontenoy a number of pe ea 
views taken by her artistic and royal self. 

—Mr. WILLIAM H. VANDERBILT has, it is said, 
left with agents in the principal art centres of 
Europe orders for some $400,000 worth of pic- 
tures. 

—Norfolk House, London, where a son and 
heir has just been born to the historic house 
of Howarb, was the birth-place of King GzorGr 
Ill. It is a very large mansion in St. James’s 
Square, next to London House, the town resi- 
dence of the Bishop of London, who has Lord 
Dery as his nei hbor on the other side. For- 
ty years ago St. James’s Square was almost ex- 
clusively occupied by noblemen and million- 
aires ; but now clubs have invaded its precincts, 
and a few public offices have also crept in. 

—The present Mrs. James RusseLy LOWELL 
is the poet’s second wife. She is a niece of ex- 
Governor Dun aP, of Maine. She has ability 
as an artist, sketching from nature, but more as 
a floriculturist; and to her taste and skill is 
largely due, it is said, the bess the poet’s 
bome in Cambridge, known as “‘ Elmwood.” 

—Sir JosepH# WHITWORTH, Sir WILLIAM ARM- 
sTRONG, and Sir Henry Bessemer, the three 
living Englishmen most celebrated for their 
knowledge of applied physics and metallurgy, 
are distinguished for their love of nature, and 
the closest imitation of natural beauty in the 

rounds of their country-seats that art can pro- 

uce. Sir Henry Bessemer himself planned 
out all the lovely lawns and terraces of his es- 





tate of Denmark Hill. He is now busy in build- 


ing himself an observatory destined to contain 
a telescope capable of magnifying 5000 times. 
He has a very large fortune, and has fallen back 
on astronomy for a pastime. 

—This is said to be the exact dialogue that 
took place between General Grant and General 
McDowE 1 on the deck of the Tokio when she 
arrived at San Francisco: GRANT, with both 
hands extended, said, ‘‘ How are you, Mac?” 
McDowELL, a little choky, said, “‘ How are you, 
old boy ?”’ 

—Mrs. Harriet Beecuer Stowe has written 
to a Chicago minister, who is about to show 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin exclusively in halls and 
churches, but never in a theatre, that she is in 
sympathy with his plan, judging that if the play 
is performed in rooms consecrated to religious 
thought, he will avoid “all accessories that 
would be undesirable.”’ 

—The faculty of the Conservatory of Music at 
es have paid the high honor to Mr. SAMUEL 
L. HERMANN, of Philadelphia, of appointing him 
Kapellmeister (leader) of the opera in Saarbriick 
and St. Johann. Mr. HERMANN is only twenty- 
two years of age, and this is said to be the first 
time that such an honor has been conferred on 
an American student. 

—General ArTHuR St. CLatr, who fought by 
the side of WoLFE on the plains of Abraham, 
served with gallantry in many battles of the 
Revolution, as President of Congress in 1787, 
and later as Governor of the vast Northwestern 
Territory. He came to Pennsylvania in his old 
age,and bought large tracts of land in Mont- 
gomery County. On the homestead in Penn 
Square his son ArTHUR Sr. CLATR, Jun., died, 
at the age of eighty-five, about two years ago. 
The third Arruur Sr. Cuarr, grandson of the 
Revolutionary general, survives. 

—The Maharajah DauLEeep Sineu is in what 
Mrs. Partington would call “indignant cireum- 
stances.’”’ He finds himself unable to get on 
with the $200,000 a year allowed him by the 
British government, and therefore asks for an 
increase of $50,000. This prince is the descend- 
ant of Trppoo Saunt, and was brought over to 
England to be educated, chiefly to get him away 
from a ‘‘ Babes-in-the-Wood” kind of uncle. He 
was bred a Christian, took very kindly to Brit- 
ish soil, and has always been recognized by the 
Queen as loyal, and treated with great consider- 
ation. Preferring England to India, he bought 
from the Earl of Albemarle Elvedon Hall, Nor- 
folk, a splendid sporting estate, which he has 
devoted to game preserves on a scale never be- 
fore attempted. . this pursuit he has exceed- 
ed even the limits of his splendid allowance, and 
now asks for more, which, in the terribly de- 
pressed condition of India, he is not very likely 
te get. His jewels are said to be worth some 
$2,000,000, so that if the worst comes to the 
worst, he can struggle on by their sale. The 
Maharajah is an amiable man of forty, and bears 
an excellent character. He is married, and has 
children. 

—Mr. and Mrs. Tom Thumb have a sumptu- 
ous home at Middleborough, Massachusetts, to 
which their personal friends only are admitted. 
The “public”? remain in the regions exterior. 
The mansion is of three stories, tastefully paint- 
ed, with piazzas and bay-windows. The General 
gives a hearty welcome to his guests, and ushers 
them into an elegant drawing-room, adorned 
with paintings. Chairs and sofas are all adapted 
to persons of ordinary size, and nothing in this 
story suggests its owners’ wee-ness, save in the 
library, replete with bric-d-brac from all the 
world, where a child’s rocking-chair of black- 
walnut receives the little madam, while her 
guests occupy ordinary seats. The madam says 
that she and the General have always got along 
well together. Heis forty; she, thirty-six. He 
now weighs seventy-five pounds, having weighed 
fifty pounds at fifteen; but he began life a good 
big boy of six pounds. Going up stairs, one is 
inclined to take two steps at a time, for the steps 
of both flights seem but four or five inches each 
in height. At the head of the first flight, in the 
sewing-room, stands the diminutive WHeEeLer & 
WILSON sewing-machine, a wedding present, fif- 
teen years ago, from that firm, who at their own 
expense caused this exquisite pearl-inlaid play- 

thing to precede the little travellers in every 
land they visited around the globe. Itisaplay- 
thing in size alone, Mrs. StRaTTON making it do 
good service to the present day. In the front 
entry over the entrance is the General’s grand 
piano, about two feet high. It was made in 

England, and cost $500, being inlaid with pearl, 
and richly gilded and enamelled. But the great 
feature of the establishment is their own apart- 
ment, where everything is adapted to themselves 
alone. Bureau, cabinet, dressing-table, sofa, 
chairs, and bed are all diminutive, the last elab- 

orately carved from ebony, and richly canopied 
in damask and lace, a gift from his father. 

—Speaking of Miss Bkappon (Mrs. Joun Max- 
WELL), a London journal says: ‘‘ Of all workers 
in the realm of art, she works the easiest and 
plays the most. To-day she is in Switzerland, 
to-morrow among her ancestral haunts in Corn- 
wall. Again, the guest of Professor Jowgrt at 
Oxford, where her eldest, a bright, handsome 
boy, has been taking prizes at Magdalen School. 
Yet again at Brighton, a haunt she much affects. 
She is, moreover, always up to the mark. This, 
possibly, because she is devoted to horse exer- 
cise: her mounts at Richmond afford her par- 
donable pride. That she gets through an enor- 
mous quantity of work in the course of the year 
is a fact, yet she never overtaxes her mental re- 
sources or distresses herself. She will take you 
up into her chamber, dedicated to Minerva—it 
is furnished, by-the-bye, throughout with blue— 
and show you a few slips of paper. These con- 
tain the skeleton of some Lady Audley already 
on the stocks, which she is building at the rate 
of about two hours per diem—never more. You 
will be impressed, too, when she speaks of her 
copy, With the unaffected diffidence of genius. 
As your eye roams over her shelf of volumes 
from her own pen, and you venture some small 
compliment anent Lady Audley’s Secret, she dis- 
misses that chef-d’ euvre of hers with a slighting 
remark, and you gather at once that she much 

refers her later and less dramatic novels. Miss 

RADDON, indeed—we speak of her in connection 
with her novels by her best-known name—re- 
serves her admiration, not for her genius, but for 
her pets. And these pets, for the most part, are 
the lady writers whom she introduced to fame 
when she was editing Belgravia. She has ever a 
good word for Miss Mary Crcrt Hay, and also 
for Mrs. Compton Reape, a lady whose subtle 





acquaintance with the nuances of female charac- 
ter is so sympathetic to her.”’ 
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Crocuret SHAWL WORN 4S 


on the same st. on which the sec- 
ond sl. was worked, 7 ch., for one 
widening on the next corner work 
2 sc. separated by 7 ch. on the 
middle of the next 8 ch., then 7 
ch., twice alternately for one wid- 
ening work 2 sc. separated by 3 
ch. on the middle of the next 3 
ch,, 3 ch. ; finally, 1 sc. on the sec- 
ond sl. in this round. 3d round. 
—2 sl. on the next 2 st. in the 
preceding round, for one widen- 
: ing work 8 ch., 1 sc. on the same 
j st. on which the last sl. was work- 
ed, twice alternately 7 ch., with 1 
sc. fasten together the 2d and 6th 
of the next 7 ch., lay the ch, 
which were passed over to the 
front, by which means the scales 
are formed; then for-one widen- 
ing work 7 ch., 1 sc. on, the same 
st. on which the preceding sc. was 
i worked, then 7 ch., with 1 se. 
fasten together the 2d and 6th of 
the next 7 ch., 7 ch., + for one 
widening work 2 sc, separated by 
8 ch. on the middle st. of the next 
widening, 3 ch., 1 sc. on the mid- 
| dle of the next 8 ch., 8 ch., and 


repeat once from +; finally, 1 sc. 
on the 2d sl. in this round. The 
4th-35th rounds are worked in 
; the same manner’as the 3d round, 
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Fig. 1.—Rurrtep Percate Cot- 
LaR.—[See Fig. 2.] 


Fig. 2.—Rorritep PrrcaLe 
Curr.—[See Fig. 1.] 
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Crochet Shawl 


WOrl a8 &@ 
Hood. 
Tus shawl is 
worked with a 
double thread of 
white Shetland 


wool and a wood- 
en crochet-needle. 
It is composed of 
a _ four-cornered 
foundation, folded 
three-cornered, the 
part designed for 
the outside being 
worked in a scale 
design, while the other part is 
worked in the ordinary chain- 
stitch scallop pattern. Begin 
the shaw] from the middle with 
a foundation of 4 ch. (chain 
stitch), which are closed in a 
ring with 1 sl. (slip stitch), and 
crochet, always going forward, 
as follows: Ist round.—Four 
times alternately 3 ch., 1 se. 
(single crochet) on the next 
foundation st. (stitch). 2d 
round.—1 sl. on each of the 
next 2 st. in the preceding 
round, for one widening on the 
next corner work 3 ch., 1 se. 


— 


— 





Fig. 2.--CachemirE DES INDES 
Dress. 


Figs. 1 anp 2,—LADY’S AND GIRL’S DRESSES. 
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Darnep Net INsERTION. 




















Surrrep Waist ror Youne Gre. 


but the number of ‘ch. scal- 
lops between two widenings 
is increased by 1 in every 
following round, and in the 
5th, 10th, 15th, 20th, 25th, 
28th, 31st, and 34th rounds, 
in the first and third widen- 
ings, instead of 2 se. sepa- 
rated by 3 ch., work 4 sc., 
separating in the first widen- 
ing the last two and in the 
third widening the first two 
of these by 7 ch. After 
finishing the 35th round 
fold the foundation three- 
cornered, and edge it all 
around with 2 rounds of ch. 
seallops. In the first of 
these: rounds, at the open 
sides, always catch the mid- 
dle st. of the corresponding 
ch. scallops of both — parts 
together with 1 sc., then cro- 
chet 5 ch., and at the closed 
side pass over a correspond- 
ing interval with the 5 ch. 
In the 2d round the ch. scal- 
lops come transposed, and 
with the middle st. of each 
ch. scallop is fastened in a 
tassel composed of a five- 
fold thread of Shetland wool 
: and balls of blue worsted. 


Darned Net Insertion. 

Tus insertion is worked 
on net with white cotton. 
The six-cornered figures are 
edged in button-hole stitch 
with coarse red cotton, and 
filled with wheels of. white 
cotton. The net is cut away 
beneath the wheels. 


Crochet Hood. 


Tus hood is worked with 
a double thread of white and 
blue Shetland wool, and a 
wooden crochet-needle. It 
is composed of two parts 
worked separately, which 
are joined on the edges with 
a round of ch. scallops, and 
trimmed with edging. First 
work ‘the part designed for 
the wrong’ side, - beginning 
at the middle of. the front 
with a foundation of 15 st. 


(stitch), in rounds 
going back and 
forth, as follows : 
1st round.—Pass 
over the next 7 
st., for one wid- 
ening work 2 sc. 
(single crochet) 
separated by 5 
ch. (chain stitch) 
on the next 2 st., 
5 ch. 1 se. on 
the first foun- 
dation st. 2d 
round.—11_ ch., 
1 sc. on the mid- 
dle of the next 5 
ch. in the preceding round, 5 
ch., for one widening work 2 
se. separated by 5 ch. on the 
middle st. of the next widen- 
ing, 5 ch., pass over 5 st., 2 
sc. separated by 5 ch. on the 
next 2 st. 3d round.—1ll 
ch., twice alternately 1 sc. on 
the middle of the next 5 ch, 
in the preceding round, 5 ch., 
then for one widening work 
2 se. separated by 5. ch. on 
the middle st. of the next 
widening, 5 ch., 1 sc..on the 
middle of the next 5 ch., 5 
ch., pass over 5 st., 1 se. on 







Fig. 2.—Linen anp Percace 
Curr.—[See Fig. 1.] 


Fig. 1.—Surr ror Boy rrom 5 To 7 
YEARS OLD, 


Fig. 1.—Liven anp Perca.e 
Cottar.—([See Fig. 2.] 
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Crocuer Hoop. 


the following st., 5 ch., 1 sc. on 
the third following st. Repeat 
32 times the preceding round, in- 
creasing the number of ch. scal- 
lops in each round. Begin the 
part designed for the outside 
likewise at the middle of the 
front with a foundation of 14 
st., close these in a ring with 1 
se., and crochet, in rounds going 
back and forth, as follows: Ist 
round.—8 ch., 1 de. (double cro- 
chet) on the next st., 3 ch., 1 
de. on the second following st., 
8. ch., for one widening work 2 
de. separated by 3 ch. on the 
second following st., at the same 
time catching one vein of the 
third foundation st,, 3 ch., 1 de. 
on the second following st., 
twice alternately 3 ch., 1 de. on 
the next st. 2d round.—8 ch., 
always alternately 1 de. on the 
middle of the next 3 ch. in the 
preceding round, 3 ch., but on 
the middle st. of the widening 
work 2 de. separated by 3 ch., 
and finally, 1 de. on the second 
following one cf the 8 ch. 3d 
round.—For the raised double 
crochet row work 4 ch, then 
always alternately work 1 de. on 
the second following st. in the 


hs 





Fig. 2.—Puain AND Srrirep 
Woot Dress. 


Fies. 1 anp 2:—BOY’S SUIT AND LADY’S DRESS. 
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may be made of the quadrillé and 
checked English homespuns, or of 
water-proof cloth, or else of the 
dark blue and green Scotch plaids. 
Sometimes the heavy reversible 
cloths are 
used for this 
garment. A 
cut paper pat- 
tern of the 
Ulster is pub- 
lished, accom- 
panied with a 
full deserip- Fig. 2.—Crocnet Epeine ror LINGERIE. 
tion of the 


preceding round (observing the widening 
in the middle of the back), 1 ch. ; finally, 
4 ch., 1 se. on the third following one of 
the 8 ch. 4th round.—8 ch.,; always alter- 
nately 1 de. on the third following one of 
the next 38 
a ssi ch. in the 

at Ya round before 
the last (pay 
no attention 
to the pre- 
ceding round 
on the wrong 
FoR LINGERIE. side of this 
round, which 
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forms the right side of the work), 3 ch. ; on the middle st. of the Nee eererereerenn ae manner of putting it together, and the quantity of material 
widening work a similar widening, and finally work 1 de. on the @ ——S=-= a required. 


second following one of the 8 ch. Repeat 17 times the preced- . Pr) oe & 


: Work-Basket, 
ing 2 rounds, and once . . “ P Fi 1-3 
more the round before 1g8. l-o. 


the last, Border each of 
the double crochet rows 
which were left standing 
with white Shetland wool, 
as follows: * 1 se. on 
the next st. in the next 
de, row, three times al- 
ternately 3 ch., 1 de. on 
the second following st. ; 
then 1 p. (picot, consist- 
ing of 3 ch. and 1 se. on 
the preceding sc.), and 
repeat from *. Lay the 
parts together, and join 
them with white worsted. 
Always alternately with 1 
se. fasten together the 
middle of the next 3 ch. 


Tats work-basket 
of wicker-work is 
trimmed on the in- 
side with embroidery, 
which is worked in a 
striped design on 
Pompeiian red and 
blue cloth. Fig. 3 
shows a_ full-sized 
section of the design 
for the middle stripe. 
Having transferred 
the design to red 
cloth, work the foun- 
dation figures in the 
middle alternately 
with golden brown 


Abid ob 


and blue crewel worst- 
ed in two shades, in 


Fig. 2.—Cap ror 
Experty Lapy. 


Fig. 1.—Cap For 
Experty Lapy. 









Figs. 1 and 2.—Lapy’s Uxster.—Front anp Back.—Wita 
Cur Paper Patrern.—Parice 25 Cents. 


in the lower part, and the corre- | diagonal button-hole stitch, and 
sponding st. in the upper part, 3 | edge the petals with chain stitch- 
eh.; finally, 1 sl. on the first se. | es of maize silk. With similar 
in this round, For the edging | silk work the centre of the foun- 
work always alternately one round | dation figures in satin stitch, and 
with white and the following round | edge it with chain stitches of 
with blue worsted. 1st round.— | golden brown silk.. The point 
* 1 sc. on the next st. in the pre- | Russe stitches between the pet- 






Fig. 1.—Emsossep Vetvet Jacxet.—Front.—[See Fig. 2.] 3 Fig. 2.—Borper or Work-Basket, Fic. 1. Fig. 2.—Empossep Vetvet Jacket.—Back.—[See Fig. 1.] 


ceeding round, 3 ch., 1 se. on the fourth follow- 
ing st., 3 ch., 4 de., the middle 2 of which are 
separated by 1 ch. on the fifth following st., 3 
ch., 1 se. on the fifth following st., 3 ch., pass 
over 3 st., and repeat from > ; finally, 1 sl. on 
the first sc. in this round, 2d round.—1 se. on 
the first sc. in the preceding round, * 3 ch., 1 de. 
on the 2d of the next 4 de., 4 de., the middle 2 

‘ of which are separated by 1 ch. on the following 
st., 1 de. on the next st., 3 ch., 1 sc. on the sec- 
ond following sc., and repeat from *. 3d round. 
—* 1 se. on the next se. in the preceding round, 
pass over 4 st., 2 de. on the next 2 st., 4 de., the 
middle 2 of which are separated by 1 ch., on the 
following 2 st., pass over 4 st., and repeat from 
*. 4th—6th rounds.—Like the preceding round, 
but increasing the number of de. by two in every 
pattern figure in the following rounds, 7th 
round,.—Always alternately 1 sc. on the next st, 
in the preceding round, 1 p., pass over 1 st. 


Lady’s Ulster. 
WITH CUT PAPER PATTERN. 


Tuts graceful wrap is a great improvement on 
the “ baggy” belted Ulsters formerly worn, as it 
follows the outlines of the figure, and adds noth- 
ing to the apparent size. It is cut according to 
one of the new designs without a seam down the 
middle of the back, and is quite full enough be- 
low to prevent crushing the dress beneath it, 
which it is worn to protect. The front is dou- ed in netting. For this fringe work 3 rounds 
ble-breasted. This wrap is useful for a travel- with maroon worsted on a mesh seven-eighths 
ling cloak and for a water-pyoof garment. It Fig. 3.—Borver or Work-Basket, Fie. 1. of an inch in circumference, into the last round 


als are worked with the latter shade. The 
three-leaved figures are worked with pale rose 
silk in two shades, and are edged with chain 
stitches of golden brown silk. The knotted and 
point Russe stitches are worked with maize silk. 
For the arabesques stitch on brown tapestry 
worsted with maize silk, and work the inter- 
vening herring-bone stitches alternately with 
maize and golden brown silk. This part of the 
embroidery is edged on both sides with double 
lines, the outer ones at the same time covering 
the joining seam of the red and blue cloth strips. 
For the double lines sew on a thread of golden” 
brown and fawn-colored tapestry worsted with 
stitches of maize silk (see Fig. 2), work the 
points in diagonal button-hole stitch with sim- 
ilar silk, and the chain and point Russe stitches 
with golden brown silk. On the strips of blue 
cloth repeat the same design, but only in half 
the width, and for the three-leaved figures use 
alternately rose and dark red worsted in two 
shades, for’ the arabesques brown and fawn 
worsted, and instead of the middle foundation 
figures work several point Russe stitches with 
red silk. Inside on the rim of the basket are 
set strips embroidered in a sitailar manner. The 
seam made by setting on these strips is covered 
with maroon silk cord wound with maize silk. 
The handle of the basket is trimmed with sim- 
ilar cord and with balls of rose and blue worst- 
ed. On the outside of the rim set fringe work- 











HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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knot strands of similar worsted, and finish the 
fringe with worsted tassels and balls in the col- 
ors of the embroidery, 


Shirred Waist for Young Girl. 
See illustration on page 680. 

Tus waist is made of white mousseline des 
Indes. The material of the fronts is shirred on 
the lining as shown by the illustration. A belt 
of gros grain completes the waist. 





POOR LITTLE PRIN. 
A TRUE STORY. 
By rae Avrnor or “Joun Hatirax, GentTLEMAN.” 


HE is a very good woman, one of the best 
women I have ever known, in her own—nay, 
in any—rank of life. A “woman” or a “lady” ? 
some inquisitive precocious young people may 
ask. Well, I shall not attempt to decide the 
mighty difference. All I can say is that I often 
sit at dinner with “ladies,” resplendent in velvet 
and diamonds, with whom I should much less en- 
joy spending an hour, for they have not one-half 
her intelligence, refinement of nature, or single- 
ness of heart. 

She told me the following story, quite inci- 
dentally, one Sunday evening, when she, her little 
girl—she is a widow—and my own child were all 
sitting together, amusing themselves with books 
and games. Whether Sunday books and Sunday 
games I can not say, having a strong aversion to 
such distinctions, and believing that they who 
earnestly desire to sanctify the whole week need 
have no fear of secularizing Sunday. 

Therefore, coming suddenly into the room, and 
finding the whole party laughing merrily togeth- 
er, I was not at all scandalized, but pleased: con- 
siderably amused, too, to see how, besides the 
books and the pictures, they had collected round 
them quite a congregation of animals—four gen- 
erations of cats, from the old grandmother, a beau- 
tiful and most respectable tabby, down to Tommy, 
who was saved out of our last family or families 
(we had nine kittens in two days), because he was 
all black with two white feet, likely to grow up as 
remarkable and demoniacal an animal as the cat 
noted in the story of Mephistopheles and Faust. 
At present, however, he is the most innocent of 
fat kittens—almost too fat to stand ; for when he 
tries to balance himself on three legs, and wash 
his face with the fourth, he almost invariably top- 
ples over, to the great delight of the children. 

He was thus occupied, his mother sedately 
watching him, his aunt ditto, and his sister—it 
is impossible to recollect accurately their feline 
relationship — lying fast asleep in her favorite 
place of repose, the broad back of old Rose. 
Poor old Rose! once young and thin as her little 
mistress—the two are exactly the same age. But 
dog life and human life are different: long before 
the child is a woman, Rose will have gone to 
another—dare I say a better?—world. Will she 
have another existence? I should not like abso- 
lutely to decide “No.” Her nature—like many 
dog natures—will bear contrasting with that of 
not a few human beings. Her faithfulness, her 
lovingness, are beyond telling; and though she 
is now as broad almost as she is long, not active, 
and anything but beautiful, she is happy still ; for 
she is the pet of the house; and it is a common 
saying that when she dies, all the family will go 
into mourning for Rose. 

Poor old Rose! she is not a valuable dog ; only 
a waif and stray. A laborer’s wife, who had 
heard of our taking in a forlorn kitten, brought 
her to our door. “ Ma’am, I can’t afford to keep 
her, and if you don’t have her, I shall just drown 
her, like the kitien.” So we took Rose in too, 
and she and the white kitten, also saved, became 
the best of friends to one another, and the best 
of playfellows in the nursery. I can still see 
with shut eyes the prettiest of pictures—kitten, 
dog, and child all asleep together before the win- 
ter fire, the yellow curls lying on Rose’s silky 
brown ears, and White Pussy—she never had 
any other name—curled up close in the soft fat 
arms. Alas, poor Pussy! she came to a prema- 
ture end from some mysterious poison ; but Rose 
lived and flourished, and has been an important 
member of our family for nearly eleven years. 

“Yes,” said that excellent woman of whom I 
have spoken, and whom I will call Mrs. Jane, 
“no wonder you are all so fond of Rose. She 
is a dear old dog—so very gentle with children.” 
(Indeed, there is a tradition that once a baby’s 
hand was put right into her mouth, and Rose nev- 
er bit it!) “She must have been a pretty dog 
once, with her spaniel ears and soft spaniel eyes. 
Scotch terriers are all the fashion now; but for 
my part, I always like a spaniel. My poor little 
Prin was a spaniel.” 

“Who was Prin?” cried the eager voice of 
Rose’s child-mistress, always ready to hear any- 
thing about animals, and having an unlimited ca- 
pacity of maternal tenderness over all young and 
helpless things. 

“ Prin, my dear, was a dog I had when I was a 
little girl about as old as you. I loved him—oh! 
I loved him !” 

Struck by the unwonted pathos of the tone, I 
turned round, and saw that Mrs. Jane’s eyes were 
full of tears. 

“ What sort of a dog was he?” 

“A spaniel, as I said, but small—not near so 
big as Rose, I could earry him in my arms long 
after he was a puppy. I must have been about 
eleven when grandfather gave him to me.’ 

“ And did you have him many years ?” was the 
child’s inquiry. “ Did he live to be very old? or 
even as old as my Rose ?” 

“No, he died quite young.” 
~ “How did he die?” 

“T drowned him,” 

“ Drowned him !”” with an astonished, even hor- 
rified, look. 

“Yes, I drowned him. I did it my own self. 





You would not think it of me, my dear. Yet I 
was not a cruel girl, And I loved him—oh! how 
I loved him !” 

Her tears flowed fast now; her voice actually 
broke with emotion. The children were quite 
silent. For me, I could not help putting a ques- 
tion or so, in order to come to the truth of things ; 
and the result seemed to me so infinitely pathetic, 
so true to nature, and yet elucidating more than 
one mysterious apparent contradiction in nature, 
that I asked permission to write it down—to 
“make a story of it,” in short. A sad story I 
own it is; and yet there is a sweetness about it, 
as about many another sad story. Much as we 
wish our children to be happy, can we, should we, 
wholly eliminate from their lives the sense of 
pain—sacred pain? Else may they not come 
one day to show that saddest cowardice, the 
helpless shrinking from the sight of suffering ? 
—a quality pitiful im a man, in a woman more 
than pitiful—fatal. 

“T don’t like pain,” said to me once one of the 
bravest and most long-enduring of all the people 
I ever knew. No, nobody likes it; but every- 
body must learn to face it for himself and oth- 
ers. And there is such a thing as heroic pain, 
sympathetic pain, pain which almost does one 
good. Therefore I shall not apologize for tell- 
ing this, which I own is a rather painful story. 

“My poor little Prin! I can scarcely bear to 
speak of him even now,” said Mrs. Jane, wiping 
her eyes. “But if these children particularly 
wish to hear, I'll tell them. It is not likely to 
do them any harm, and it is a real, true story.” 

What child does not delight in “a real, true 
story,” especially if it happened to the teller of 
it when he or she was young? The two little 
girls forsook their cats, and listened, with eager 
ears. SodidI. Icould not helpit. The narra- 
tive was so pathetic in its exceeding simplicity— 
so utterly unconscious that it was touching the 
heights and depths of utmost tragedy—that which 
Art vainly struggles after, and Nature continually 
attains. 

“Yes, Prin was my grandfather’s gift to me, 
and one of the dearest little dogs that any child 
ever had for pet and playfellow. A clever dog, 
too, as well as I can remember; but what I re- 
member most is his goodness and affectionate- 
ness. He was good with everybody, but especial- 
ly good with me. There is a saying: 

. , & spaniel, and a walnut-tree, 
Sapo yon wile ’em, the better they be;’ 
but Prin was good without any whipping. He 
didn’t deserve punishment, and he never got it. 
He never got anything but love in all his life— 
his happy little life. That is my consolation 

now.” 

She choked down one last sob, poor dear wom- 
an, and went on: 

“Prin was almost the only companion I had, 
for my big brother was many years older than 
I, and my little brother was not yet born. We 
were a quiet family, mother and I being often 
left alone for days together, while father and Jem 
went off with the barge. Father was captain of 
one of those barges which trade between Chat- 
ham and Tunbridge, on the river Medway, and we 
lived in a village on the river-side, half way be- 
tween those towns. 

“T have heard say there is no lovelier country 
in all England than that which lies along the 
banks of the Medway, and I can well believe 
it. Children seldom notice scenery much—nor 
grown-up persons, for that matter, unless they 
have been educated; they may live in the very 
prettiest places, and never know it. But I am 
sure our village was pretty; and I remember—as 
a sort of a dream—how delightful it was to drift 
along in father’s barge on a summer’s morning, 
and be dropped, with another girl or two, at some 
quiet meadow, where we were left, with a basket 
of provisions, for the whole long day, and picked 
up by some returning barge at night. What a 
delicious time it was! Often, even now, I can 
hear the larks singing, and smell the cowslips, 
and see the white clouds flying over the blue sky. 
No living creatures could be happier than we little 
girls were—except Prin. 

“We always took Prin with us—indeed, I nev- 
er went anywhere without Prin, except to school 
and to church, and even there he always trotted 
with me part of the way, and then trotted re- 
spectably home again. Very often he came to 
meet me at dinner-time—he knew the hour quite 
well. He certainly knew my father’s hour of com- 
ing home, and generally went to meet him too, a 
little way down the lane. He was a most polite 
little dog, and never omitted to go up and make 
his bow—that is, wag his tail—to every member 
of the family, whether they noticed it or not: 
even as I observe Rose always does to your mam- 
ma, though she doesn’t care for dogs, and never 
pays her any attention.” (Contritely I own this, 
offering my humble tribute to Rose’s unrequited 
affection. But what can one do? One can’t love 
everybody, and I am sure I am never unkind to 
her. 

“ io, ma’am ; and my father was never unkind 
to Prin. But he was a busy man, who did not 
care much for dogs or children. He was very 
good to me, especially when I grew older, though 
while I was little I generally kept out of his way. 
My mother, too—she did not trouble herself much 
about Prin—never talked to him or petted him, 
It was only I who loved him—and oh! how I 
loved him! While he was a puppy he almost 
lived in my arms, and when he grew up he was 
beside me all day long, and slept at night on 
my bed. He was as good as a blanket, he kept 
my feet so warm. 

“*There goes Jane, with her dog at her heels,’ 
the family used to say. ‘Jane and Prin,’ ‘ Prin 
and Jane’—the two names seemed to run to- 
gether naturally, as we did ourselves. 

“ He was, as I said, my only playfellow, though 


girl, but Fanny was weak and sickly; she had no 
mother, but a lot of rough brothers who were not 
very kind to her. These boys, indeed, were my 
especial terror, and the terror of the whole vil- 
lage. They hunted the cats, shot the birds, 
teased the children, and were particularly cruel 
to the dogs. I once saw the biggest of them hold 
up a wretched half-starved cur by the tail till it 
literally howled with pain, and the impression of 
the sight never left my mind. 

“ Ever afterward, when I saw one of those boys 
in the distance, I used to snatch up my Prin and 
hide him under my pinafore. I think he himself 
almost understood the reason why, for he would 
cuddle up to me and lie quite still, not uttering a 
single bow-wow, till the enemy had gone by. Per- 
haps some other dog, that had been ill used by 
those brutal boys, had warned him against them. 
I often think dogs do talk to one another, or at 
least manage to make one another understand 
things in a way that we can not understand at all. 

“ Well, as I said, Prin had grown up, and I had 
grown to be a girl of eleven; but we were still 
happy together—as happy as the day was long, 
and the days were very long just then, for I re- 
member it was the middle of summer. One un- 
lucky night my father, coming in tired and hot, 
happened to stumble over Prin, who was lying 
asleep on the door-mat. 

“*What’s that good-for-nothing brute doing 
there?’ said he. ‘As if I hadn’t mouths enough 
to fill, let alone a dog’ s! And we shall be fined 
for him, too, for it’s getting nigh the dog-days, 
and we haven't paid the tax, missis’—he always 
called my mother ‘ missis.’ ‘Can’t you get rid of 
him somehow before Cleaver finds him out ?’ 

“*He’s the child’s pet; and he does nobody 
any harm,’ said my mother. ‘Get away, Prin.’ 

“She gave him a little kick, not meaning any 
unkindness; but he wasn’t used to it, and ut- 
tered a feeble howl. 

“*Stop that noise, or I'll make you,’ said my 
father, angrily. 

“T snatehed up Prin. 
in my pinafore. 

“* No, indeed, father, he does nobody any harm. 
-“ he eats very little—not nearly so much as I 

0.” 

“*T should hope not; that would be too good 
a joke. But little or much, he won't do it for 
long.’ 

“T looked up in alarm. 

“*No, child; I can’t pay the dog tax, and they 
have grown very strict about it lately. Besides, 
it’s a sin and a shame to have to feed a dog that 
eats as much as a child. Make up your mind— 
Prin must go.’ 

“Poor father! he must have been very much 
vexed about something—something which I could 
not in the least understand—or he would not have 
spoken so sharply. And he turned away, not hav- 
ing the slightest idea, I am sure, of the effect his 
words had upon me. 

“Grown-up people do often vent their irrita- 
tion upon children in that way: they ought not 
to do it, but they do. They have so much to try 
them which children can not take in. My parents 
had, as I afterward found out; and it helped me 
to make excuses for my father. 

“He was no better next morning; he seemed 
to have ‘ got up on the wrong side of the bed,’ as 
people say; and when I anxiously asked about 
poor Prin—for I had lain awake half the night 
thinking about him—he gave me a sharp answer. 

“«No, Jane.’ (I knew he was very cross, or he 
would not have called me Jane, but Jenny.) ‘I 
can’t keep a dog, and I won’t. Missis, when 
Cleaver comes round, tell him we can’t afford 
to pay the tax, and don’t mean to.’ 

“*And what’s to happen then?’ asked my 
mother, for I was dumb with fear. 

“*Oh, I suppose he'll take the dog and make 
away with him—give him to his boys, perhaps.’ 

“T shuddered, for Cleaver was the butcher, 
whose poor little daughter was my friend, and 
her brothers my most dreaded enemies—the cruel 
lads whom all the village were afraid of. 

“*Oh, father—please, father!’ I begun, run- 
ning after him in an agony of entreaty. But my 
mother called me back. 

“¢*Father’s got quite enough to bother him, 
without you. Can’t you see that he’s best let 
alone?” 

“So I did let him alone, and only sat in a cor- 
ner crying quietly, with Prin on my lap, hid under 
my pinafore, or raising himself now and then to 
put a paw on my shoulder or lick my cheek, as 
he always did when he thought I was unhappy. 
We sat together until mother told me it was time 
to get ready for school. 

“ How I managed to do my lessons that day and 
the following, when my father was away with the 
barge, I can not tell. I must have gone on in a 
sort of dream, for I know Prin was never out of 
my head the whole time. I thought and thought, 
planning every conceivable way to get out of the 
difficulty, but ‘could find none. I spoke to none 
of my school-fellows about it—indeed, I scarcely 
said a word to any one, except asking Fanny Clea- 
ver if her father really had to collect the dog tax, 
and what would he do when he could not get the 
money. To which she answered, as she did to 
most things—poor little broken-down creature— 
that she didn’t know. 

“ Mother, too, when I put to her the same ques- 
tion, gave me the same reply, but quite carelessly. 
She had heaps to do and to think of. Prin was 
of no importance to her. But to me— 

“T have sometimes heard children say of a cat, 
a phe or a horse that they loved it ‘like a per- 

* and I think a child who takes a fancy to 
pons special animal puts into this love a special 
tenderness almost maternal, The dumbness, the 
helplessness of the creature possibly arouses that; 
but whatever it is, it makes the feeling very strong 


I almost smothered him 





there were two girls I rather liked as school-fel- 
lows—Emily at the grocer’s shop, and Fanny the 
butcher's datahies. Emily was a great strong 





than grown people have any idea of. 
« All these two days, during the hours I was at 
home, I never let Prin out of my sight ; and when 
I went to school I locked him up in a tool-house 





we had at the bottom of the where no- 
body would be likely to hear him bark—though 
he did not bark mush; he seemed quite to under- 
stand that he was to lie concealed, and must keep 
quiet. I took the tool-house key away in my 
pocket, and felt at it, for consolation, during all 
the time I was saying my lessons, else I think I 
must fairly have run away home. To be absent 
all these hours, not knowing what was happening 
to Prin in my absence, would have been an agony 
greater than I could bear. 

“When I got home I took him away with me 
into the wood behind our house, and there, while 
he played merrily about, hunted rabbits and bark- 
ed at big bumble-bees, I thought and thought, till 
I was sick with thinking. 

“What was Ito do? I could not pay the tax. 
I bad no money, and nothing to sell except my 
clothes, and if I did that my mother would have 
been very angry. Otherwise, oh! I would have 
gone barefoot, or with scarcely a rag to my back, 
rather than part with my poor little Prin. 

“He seemed to understand that, at any rate to 
know that something was wrong with me. Never 
had he hung after my heels so close, never jumped 
up and kissed me so often, as during those three 
dreadful days. 

“Tt was three days now; my father was to come 
home that night, and he came. 

“He had evidently forgotten all about his an- 
noyance, and all about Prin, whom I hid under my 
pinafore till I saw that father was quite merry 
and jolly. Then I let him run about the kitchen 
as usual, and father said a kind word or two to 
him, which made me feel that all was right. 

“Oh, how happy I was, and how happy was 
Prin! I remember as if it were yesterday all we 
did that evening—how we took a walk together 
down the village, how he ran after the geese on 
the common and the ducks in the pond: he nev- 
er did anything worse than run after them, being 
such a gentle little dog. When we came home 
father was asleep on his chair by the fire, so I sat 
down on the stool beside him with Prin on my 
lap, who very soon went to sleep too. 

“‘ By-and-by father woke up a pulled his ears, 
and said what a pretty dog he was. 

“* You won't let him be sent away, then ?’ I en- 
treated. 

“Father laughed. ‘Oh, that’s quite another 
matter, my little woman. I wouldn’t do it if I 
was rich like the squire. Suppose you ask the 
squire to take him—buy him, possibly, and I'll 
= you half the money to get yourself a new 

at.’ 

“Sell Prin! Get myself a new hat with the 
money! The idea was horrible. 

“* Well, well, don’t cry. Ihate to see little girls 
crying,’ said father, half vexed, half coaxing, and 
I stopped at once. Then mother called me off to 
bed, and I had no time for another word. 

“ But all the old misery had come back again. 
I lay awake hour after hour, sobbing quietly to 
myself, and racking my brain as to what I was 
to do with Prin. He didn’t wake—he always 
slept like a top, as he did that night—only once 
stirring, when in my miserable restlessness I 
moved my feet up and down, making a little 
sleepy bark, and settling down again as content- 
ed as possible. He had auch a happy life, my 
little Prin—happy, I am glad to think, from be- 
ginning to end. 

“T woke next morning with a great weight on 
my heart. Father was going off again for the 
day, and before he went I was determined to 
speak, I was a good deal afraid of him, but for 
Prin’s sake I could bear anything. 

“So I caught at his coat, after waiting till the 
very last minute. 

“ «Father, what about Prin?” 

“* How, child? Oh, the tax—and Cleaver will 
be around to-morrow. He told me so.’ 

“To-morrow ?” 

“© Yes, that’s the last day. He must have the 
money or the dog. And he won’t get the money, 
so the dog must go.’ 

“T burst out crying, ‘ What shall I do ?—what 
shall I do ?” 

“* Anything you like, only don’t bother me ; I’m 
bothered enow. Sell him, or give him away, or tie 
a stone to him and drown him, which would get 
him out of all trouble anyhow. But I won’t keep 
him—the dog must go. 

“Oh, father! father!’ I entreated, hanging on 
to his coat tails; but he had now got thoroughly 
vexed. He threw me off, and I fell with my head 
against the door post. Either the blow or the 
grief so stupefied me that I lay there ever so long, 
and remember nothing till I woke up with Prin 
licking my face and hands. I took him into my 
arms and I cried—oh! how I cried! 

“Mother found me by-and-by, and sent me off 
toschool. I suppose she thought it best for me, 
though she looked a little sorry. 

“*There’s no use making a fuss about the 
dog,’ said she. ‘What father says, he means; 
you know that. Poor Prin’s a good little fellow,’ 
and she stopped to pat him. ‘But for all that, 
it’s quite true he eats as much as a child, and he’s 
rather a bother. He’d better go. There’ 8 dogs 
enough in the world—rather too many.’ 

“ Perhaps ; but all the other dogs were nothing 
tome; [had only my Prin. My heart was almost 
broken. 

“And here I wish to say, children, that you 
must not think I blame either father or mother. 
They were very good parents to me, and neither 
of them meant to be unkind. Only they did not 
quite understand me. It oftenisso. And since 
I have been a mother myself I have prayed with 
all my heart, and tried with all my heart too, 
that I might not only love but understand my 
children. 

“T don’t remember much about that day. I 
must have said my lessons in a sort of dream, or 
not said them at all, for I know I was punished 
and kept in after school-hours, which added to 
my misery by hind my return home. Other- 
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except that this was the last day—the very last 
day—when I should have my poor little Prin. 

‘What was to become of him? Would he be 
taken away, and killed at once, or treated unkind- 
ly, and made so miserable that he would be better 
dead than alive? Every cruel act of these rough 
butcher boys came into my mind. What might 
not happen to Prin if he fell into their hands, and 
T away, and rant of what was being done to 
him? The idea was agonizing. 

“ Somebody at a school feast once told us chil- 
dren a story of a lady named Griseldis—‘ Patient’ 
Griseldis, and much praised for her patience, 
though I remember thinking at the time she must 
have been a very silly if not a very wicked wom- 
an: how she let her brutal husband take away 
her children one by one, as soon as they were 
born, and never asked him what was to become 
of them. Why, I—I would have fought for them 
like a young tigress ; and as for the wretch, my 
husband, I think I should have killed him on the 
spot, as I could have killed Mr. Cleaver, the butch- 
er, had I seen him ill using my Prin. 

“ My poor dog! how was I to save him? My 
father’s idea about the squire’s taking him flashed 
across my mind. The little ladies at the Hall 
were fond of dogs. I might give him away to 
them. He would be safe and happy; and as for 
me—well, it did not much matter. I might ask 
permission to come and see him now and then. 
So I made up my mind, and ran off as fast as my 
legs could carry me to the lodge gates. 

“They were shut, and the gardener’s wife told 
me the family had just gone abroad for six 
months. So my last hope failed. 

“There was no one else to give him to; not a 
soul in our whole village was rich enough to keep 
him or pay the tax for him. Evidently my poor 
Prin was, like many another creature, one too 
many in this sorrowful world. Yet he looked so 
‘ happy, so unconscious, frisking about merrily in 
the hay fields we passed through, perfectly con- 
tent with the present and fearless for the future, 
having never in all his life known any ill treat- 
ment. And now? 

“Those Cleaver boys! The thought of them, 
and of Prin in their hands, nearly drove me wild. 
How was I to save him? 

“ All of a sudden my father’s words—mean- 
ingless words I now know they were—came 
into my head: ‘Tie a stone to him and drown 
him. That would take him out of all trouble.’ 

“So it would. It should be done, and I would 
do it myself. 

“ Whether the act was wrong or right, I never 
stopped to think. And how I ever made up my 
mind to do it L could not tell then, nor can I now. 
I only know I did make up my mind, the one prom- 
inent thought in me being to save my Prin from 
suffering. 

“T had heard a story of a lady whose pet dog 
was dying in great pain—pain that nobody could 
alleviate—and the doctors said the kindest thing 
would be to give it prussic acid. But the creature 
refused everything from any hand except its mis- 
tress’s. So at last she wrapped up the dose in a 
bit of meat and held it out to him: he licked her 
hand, swallowed the merciful poison, and died. 
Once I thought this tender old lady very cruel, 
and wondered how she had strength todoit. Now 
I could understand. 

“ No delay was possible, for had not my father 
said next day Cleaver was to come? Prin might 
be taken away quite early, even before I was up 
in the morning. So I must do it over-night. 

“ But it was a dreadful thing to do alone. Sup- 
pose he should resist? Suppose he did not want 
to be drowned ? 

“T shuddered, but tried not to think. 
thinking ; it must be done. 

“Two friends only I had to go to—Emily and 
Fanny. Poor weak Fanny was no good, I knew; 
she would have told her father or her cruel big 
brothers; but Emily at the grocer’s shop was a 
sensible girl, strong, brave, and trustworthy. I 
went to her door and asked for her, but she was 
gone from home. I began to ery. 

“Why do you want her so much ?’ asked the 
mother. 

“*T want her to help me to drown Prin.’ 

“*Drown Prin! Whatare you thinking of, you 
silly child? You must have lost your head.’ And 
she stared curiously at me. No doubt I looked 
very ill and strange. There was fever about, and 
she was the mother of many children besides 
Emily. She shut the door in my face, but opened 
it again gently. ‘Emily won’t be back for ever 
so long, my dear. Go home and ask your mother 
to put you to bed.’ 

“So all the world forsook us, 
without hope, Prin and I. 

“Tt was getting dark, and I was half afraid, 
and yet half wishful that he might slip from me, 
run away, and get himself lost. But he did not. 
He kept close to my heels until I took him up 
in my arms again, which he did not quite like, but 
submitted. He was as gentle as a lamb with me 
always. 

““We walked a long way—half a mile I think 
it is—by the river-side, to a bridge I knew. The 
Medway is a large and rapid stream, and here- 
abouts the water ran specially fast and deep. It 
sparkled and glistened all rosy with the sunset. I 
put my hand into it, and felt it almost warm. It 
would not hurt so very much to be drowned, not 
near so much as other things which might hap- 
pen—things which I had heard were done to 
wretched dogs by the Cleaver boys. 

“ The sunset faded, the stars began to peep out, 
but I did not feel frightened, as I sometimes was 
in the dark, Indeed, I seemed to feel nothing 
except the little warm soft bundle I carried in 
my arms close to my heart. 

“ Arrived at the bridge, I sat down, very tired, 
half asleep: at least it seemed like sleepiness, for 
all things grew indistinct to me, except the one 
thing I had come to do. Prin was sleepy too, for 
it was his natural bed-time. If only we could 
have gone to sleep both together, and woke up 


No use 


We were quite 





next morning to find all was a bad dream! 
never woke again ! 

“But I roused myself, for the light was going 
every minute, and I had to find a big stone—the 
biggest I could—and tie it up as tight as I pos- 
sibly could with a piece of strong cord which I 
had put in my pocket. 

“] had thought Prin might have given me some 
trouble, but he did not ; he lay all the time on my 
lap quite quiet, only turning once or twice to lick 
my hand. I fastened the cord firmly round his 
neck, and then I took him in my arms close and 
tight, and roiled on the ground in the agony of my 
grief. I kissed him over and over again—his back 
and his silky ears, and even his poor little dusty 

ws, as if begging him to forgive me, and then 

carried him right up to the middle arch of the 
bridge, where the river was deepest and the stars 
were shining in the water, kissed him once more, 
and dropped him in. 

“He must have sunk at once, for, except that 
single splash, I never heard a sound. Beyond the 
first minute, I am sure—quite sure—he did not 
suffer the smallest pain.” 

Mrs. Jane stopped. No one spoke. I think 
everybody was doing what I am doing as I write, 
and perhaps my readers may be doing now. 

After a long silence, she finished her story. 

“Tt was quite dark night when I got home, and 
my parents had been seriously anxious about me. 
Father was just going out to search for me, when 
mother called out, ‘ Jane’s here.’ 

“*Jane alone! And where’s Prin? Why 
didn’t Prin come and meet me to-night as usu- 
al? said my father, kindly. 

“Then I spoke—though my voice sounded so 
strange it hardly seemed like mine even to my- 
self 


Or 


“*Prin will never come to meet you again, fa- 
ther. He’s drowned.’ 

“*Drowned! Who drowned him? 

“*T did it myself. You said it would be best. 
It was the only way to save him from those 
Cleaver boys.’ 

“*You did it yourself ?’ 

“*T wasn’t likely to let anybody else do it. 
Yes, I did it my own self. Off the bridge, this 
evening.’ 

“*Oh, my poor little girl !’ 

“T did not notice anything very much just 
then, for I felt like a stone; but I did notice 
that he dropped back again in his arm-chair, 
and put his hand over his eyes. Never but that 
once—except on the day of mother’s funeral— 
did I see father cry. 

“ He had spoken in haste, not meaning half he 
said; and now that all was over, and it was too 
late, his grief was almost as sharp as my own— 
sharper, perhaps, for he had caused mine, which 
indeed I was obliged to hide in order to comfort 
him a little. 

“ He brought me half a dozen puppies to choose 
from—wouid have given me any dog I liked; but 
I wanted none. I could never love any dog but 
Prin. 

“And I never did, children,” continued Mrs. 
Jane. “Not that I blame myself much, and I 
have long ceased to blame my poor father. In- 
deed, in some sense, Prin’s death was a bond be- 
tween father and me: from that hour he never 
gave me a harsh word. And I was so very sorry 
for him—sorrier even than I was for myself—that 
it made me specially anxious to please him. In- 
deed, I think I grew a better girl from that day 
forward. 

“ But I never was a child any more. My child- 
ish life ended when I lost Prin. And sometimes 
when I see a dog that puts me in mind of him, 
or a little girl as fond of a dog as you are of Rose, 
the old days come back as fresh as ever, and es- 
pecially that day—the quiet midsummer twilight, 
the bridge across the Medway, with stars shining 
in the water, and all I suffered when I drowned 
my poor little Prin. 

“But I loved him—oh! I loved him!” added 
she, for the twentieth time, as she took her own 
child off to bed in her motherly arms, mine fol- 
lowing with Rose in hers. And so the story was 
done. 

Has it any moral? I fear not. I fear also it 
is almost too sad a story to tell to children, except 
for the fact of being so literally true. Also, that 
considering how little love—real love—there is in 
the world, and how great need of it, if poor Jane 
erred, she may well be forgiven. At least it may 
be said of her that she “loved much.” 





Riding-Habit and Carriage Dress, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 684. 

Fig. 1.—Lapy’s Ripine-Hasrr (Jockey Basque 
anp En@uisa Skirt). Wrra Cur Paper Parrern. 
This graceful riding-habit is cut in the English 
style of scant short skirt and plain untrimmed 
basque now adopted by equestriennes in Central 
Park. The material is ladies’ cloth from forty- 
eight to fifty-four mches wide, either black, dark 
blue, or bottle green. The basque is very short 
in front and on the sides, while behind there is 
a small narrow postilion or habit basque with 
square corners. Many tailors when making these 
basques wad them lightly, line with silk silesia, 
and quilt the entire lining; this is done to give 
roundness to slight figures. The skirt is gored 
differently on each side in a way that gives plenty 
of room in the saddle and over the pommel, yet 
allows the skirt to hang even at the lower edge 
with the side opposite. The top of the skirt is 
so closely gored that it has no fullness to gather 
to the belt, or to dispose awkwardly in the sad- 
dle. Stitching is idered sufficient trimming 
for most habit basques, though others have silk 
braid binding. Bullet-shaped buttons, or else 
small moulds covered with cloth, fasten the front. 
A simple linen collar, with usually a white mus- 
lin tie and plain cuffs, makes up the stylish lin- 
gerie used with the habit. A cut paper pattern 











of this habit is published, accompanied with full 


directions for putting it together, and the quan- 
tity of material required. 

Fig. 2.—Carriace Dress. This elegant toilette 
serves to illustrate the revival of India shawls as 
the most fashionable and elegant wrappings of 
the season. Dress of rich black satin, with a 
long trained skirt falling in graceful folds, en- 
tirely devoid of trimming. Basque-waist pointed 
in front, with a postilion in the back, trimmed 
with passementerie and jet fringe. India square 
shawl, caught up on the right arm, and falling 
straight on the left side. White satin bonnet, 
turned up behind, and hemmed with white satin 
ribbon and white feathers. 





Pointed Basque, and Flowing Trained 
Skirt with Paniers. 
WITH CUT PAPER PATTERN. 
See illustration on page 684. 

HIS beautiful full-dress toilette is com- 
posed of turquoise blue China crape, with 
draperies of pale rose satin. The basque of Chi- 
na crape is open square in the neck, and has a 
fichu drapery of rose-colored satin, edged with 
Breton lace held by Jacqueminot roses. The 
lower edge of the basque has a satin drapery 
border to match the fichu, trimmed with fringe. 
A twist of the satin and lace trims the sleeves. 
The front of the skirt has at the foot what is 
called a Swiss pleating, which is formed of round 
pleats held in the middle by stitching ; these are 
of the crape, edged with lace. Above this is a 
tablier drapery of the rose satin, which only ex- 
tends to the sides. The trained skirt flows grace- 
fully instead of being tied down like the serpen- 
tine or fan trains of last season, and is bordered 
with pleatings and lace flounces in rows that form 
a fan outspread. The paniers are of the blue 
China crape, arranged in what is called lambre- 
quin style. This design will be very stylish made 
up of satin with lace and Chambéry gauze, or of 
the new silks for evening dresses. There should 
be full balayeuse flounces of Swiss muslin and 
lace underneath the train, and it is customary 
now to line the entire flowing back breadths with 
white stiff lawn. A cut paper pattern of this 
suit is published, accompanied with a full descrip- 
tion of the manner of putting it together, and the 

quantity of material required. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


A FEW years ago an American engineer di- 
rected the attention of the Russian govern- 
ment to the feasibility of connecting the Caspian 
and Black seas by a canal, and the important 
results that would follow its execution. Rus- 
sia has had many matters to occupy her atten- 
tion of late, but this project has been duly con- 
sidered, it appears, for recently works have been 
commenced by M. Daniloff, an eminent Russian 
engineer, by which it is intended to unite the 
Black and Caspian seas by the aid of the Don 
and Volga rivers. The Caspian Sea is located in 
a great basin below the ocean level, and for ages 
the great rivers Volga and Ural have deposited 
in the Caspian the soil of the vast regions which 
they drain. Hence the dimensions of the sea 
have become contracted, and large areas of what 
remains are growing unnavigable. Moreover, 
the surrounding country is, in consequence of 
the diminution of the water-space available for 
evaporation, becoming sterile, and commerce 
diminishes. As the Caspian Sea is much lower 
than the Black and Mediterranean, if a commu- 
nication were opened between them, the water 
rushing in would eventually raise the Caspian 
to a level with the Black Sea, and in the former 
there would be a magnificent harbor, secure 
from enemies. Thus, also, there would be open- 
ed a direct highway for steamers from Odessa to 
the northern shore of Persia, greatly to the 
commercial advantage of Russia. This enter- 
prise will be one of the vast engineering works 
of the age, and will require many years for its 
completion. 





Characteristic incident of the recent contest 
for the Astley belt in Madison Square Garden in 
this city: While on his twenty-first mile, Dutch- 
er fell in a fit on the track, and was carried into 
his tent by his trainer. He soon recovered, 
however, sufficiently to make his appearance 
again, and during the next two hours he strug- 

ied feebly along, averaging only a mile and a 
half an hour, when he was seized with another 
fit, which permanently disabled him. He want- 
ed to make another trial, but his physician for- 
bade him, saying that his life would be the for- 
feit. Soon after, his effects were removed from 
his tent, and his dial on the scoring board was 
placarded with the word “‘ Withdrawn.” 





Burmah’s cruel and dissipated king still con- 
tinues his drunken orgies, surrounded by young 
and hot-headed advisers, too ignorant to appre- 
ciate the dangers of a war with England. 





A destructive conflagration has swept the busi- 
ness portion of Deadwood, Dakota Territory, out 
of existence. This mining town was only about 
three years old, but had made wonderful prog- 
ress in that brief time. It had newspapers and 
banks, pleasant homes, schools and churches, 
and a population of about 5000. 





Cabool, the capital of Afghanistan, is not an 
attractive city to the sight-seer. Sanitary ar- 
rangements age greatly neglected, the houses are 
poorly built, and there are no shops of interest 
except those of leather-dealers and iron-workers. 





This is the age of grand engineering enter- 
prises. A meeting has been held at Aosta, Pied- 
mont, to consider a scheme for the construction 
of a tunnel under Mont Blanc. 





At the third annual commencement of the 
School of Nurses, connected with the Depart- 
ment of Public Charities and Correction, diplo- 
mas were presented to a dozen nurses. 





The model of Mr. J. 8. Hartley’s statue of 
William Cullen Bryant, which is to be cast in 
bronze and set up in the Central Park, has just 





been completed. It represents Mr. Bryant sit- 

ting in a rustic arm-chair, his head slightly in- 

clined, and supported on his right hand, his el- 

bow resting on the arm of the chair. The left 

hand is clasped upon a manuscript in his lap. 

ie model and its pedestal are about five feet 
igh. 





At the recent funeral of a prominent citizen 
of Delhi the mourners dressed in white, in ac- 
cordance with the expressed wish of the de- 
ceased man. 





During the month of August, according to the 
Russian Official Messenger, 10 less than 2987 fires 
occurred in Russia, causing damage to property 
to the amount of $16,000,000. 


The consolidation of friendly relations be- 
tween Austria and Germany has drawn from 
Queen Victoria the expression of cordial ap- 
proval, 





The November number of Harper’s Magazine 
concludes the fifty-ninth volume—and a very 
beautiful volume it is. This last number con- 
tains, besides installments of the three remark- 
able serial novels now in course of publication, 
two illustrated short stories—‘* A Legend of All- 
hallow Eve,” and “ A Night on the Téte Noire” — 
the one a thrilling and the other a humorous 
tale; an article on ‘“‘ Early American Art,” by 8. 
G. W. Benjamin, with reproductions of paint- 
ings by celebrated artists; an entertaining de- 
scription of “The Old National Pike’ over the 
Alleghanies, with twelve illustrations, by How- 
ard Pyle; “* The Sparrow War,” by Professor H. 
W. Elliot; a splendidly illustrated article en- 
titled ‘‘ The Mimicry of Nature,’ by J. C. Beard ; 
a lively description, by A. A. Hayes, Jun., of 
“The Cattle Ranches of Colorado ;”’ illustrated 
reproductions of Robert Herrick’s poems, “ Upon 
Julia’s Clothes,’’ and ‘‘ The Cobbler’s Catch,” by 
E, A. Abbey; and the usual variety of other in- 
teresting matter. 





The International Exhibition which opened 
at Sydney, New South Wales, on September 17, 
is reported to be a “ great success.’’ A dispatch 
states that Great Britain has 800 industrial ex- 
hibits, and 513 of fine arts. Germany has 691 
entries, and Austria 170. France has 350 indus- 
trial exhibits, and 168 of fine arts. Belgium has 
236 industrial exhibits, and 50 of paintings. 
America has 150 industrial exhibits. 


The twelfth season of the Ladies’ Art Associa- 
tion of New York has opened propitiously. This 
association, which was founded in 1867 by seven 
ladies, and incorporated in 1877, has now a mem- 
bership of about one hundred ladies and gentle- 
men. Its object—the promotion of the interests 
of women artists—is forwarded by class instruc- 
tion in the various departments of art, by lec- 
tures, by opportunities for studies from life, and 
by furnishing a central point of union where art 
matters may be freely discussed. One of the 
most important things accomplished by this so- 
ciety has been the preparation of thoroughly 
educated teachers, many of whom are now fill- 
ing positions in Southern and Western colleges, 
and in the public schools. 





In country places railroad tracks and cross- 
ings can not always be fenced in; and on the 
statute-books of several States, including New 
Jersey, there is a law making it an offense to 
walk on any railroad track. The public, for 
whose protection this law is designed, regard it 
very little, however. If it had been the custom 
of local authorities to enforce this law, the ter- 
rible tragedy which recently occurred near En- 
zlewood, New Jersey, would probably never 
have happened. Three young ladies attempted 
to cross the track of the Northern New Jersey 
Railway, expecting the approaching train would 
stop at Walton Station. it did not stop. Two 
of the oa ladies crossed safely; the third 
caught her foot, and fell. The rushing train 
passed over her. She was terribly mangled, and 
died a few hours afterward. 





The poet Tennyson lately refused to take pos- 
session of certain property of his deceased broth- 
er, Rev. Charles Turner, with the condition of 
changing his name to Turner. But his youn- 
gest son, Lionel Tennyson, is to succeed to the 
estate, and will assume the name of Turner. 
The Rev. Charles gained the property by con- 
senting to a similar change of surname. 





In the recent death of the Rev. Joseph P. 
Thompson, the world has lost a preacher of dis- 
tinction, a scholar of exceptional attainments, 
and a most industrious and useful writer. Dr. 
Thompson left the pastorate of the Broadway 
Tabernacle Church in this city, in which he had 
acceptably labored for more than a quarter of a 
century, on account of failing health, in 1872, 
He went abroad, and fixed his residence in Ber- 
lin, devoting his time to study, so far as his 
health would permit. He was an excellent 
speaker of both French and German, and be- 
came an authority in Egyptology. Probably no 
other American clergyman was so well known 
abroad, or more highly esteemed. He was the 
author of numerous books, and a frequent con- 
tributor to periodical literature. Dr. Thompson 
was about sixty years old at the time of his death. 





The recent attempt made by a villain of Buf- 
falo to extort money from a citizen through his 
young daughter, whom he had abducted, is one 
of the boldest outrages ever committed. The 
girl was called out of school by a stranger, who 
told her of a severe accident which had befallen 
her father, and that he had been sent for her. 
By this false story she was induced to accom- 
pany the man, was decoyed into a house, and 
locked into a room, where she was told she 
would be detained until her captor received five 
hundred dollars. The wretch then dictated a 
letter, which he insisted she should write to her 
father, asking for the money; but the man be- 
came alarmed at the girl’s excitement, and re- 
leased her on her promises to try to get the money 
for him, and not to tell her adventure to any one. 
She did tell, of course, and the man was soon 
arrested, and proofs were found that he had laid 
many other similar plans for obtaining money. 
Parents should most carefully instruct their 
young daughters, so that they may be on their 
guard against possible dangers to which they are 
exposed in these times of crime and violence, 
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Figs. 1 anp 2.—RIDING-HABIT AND CARRIAGE DRESS.—[See Pace 688.] 


Fig. 1.—Lapy’s Ripinc-Hasrr (Jockey Basque anp Enetisn Sxier).—Wira Cor Parer Parrern.—Price 25 Cents. Fig. 2-—Canriace Dress. 
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SPLENDID MISERY. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
BURIED LETTERS, BURIED HOPES. 








Fiossiz was elated exceedingly when she was 
told of her sister’s engagement; even the little 
serving-maid Amelia sang louder than ever for 
joy; the sick mother mended slowly but surely 
from that hour. Barbara alone was sad. She 
moved about slowly, as if leaden weights were 
tied to her feet; her heavy eyes looked straight 
before her, gazing with infinite horror into a hate- 
ful futurity. In her mother’s presence she con- 
trived to smile, and even to talk gayly. Love 
gave her courage, love gave her strength. She 
was the old happy Barbara in the sick-room. 
Pride forbade that she should bare her wounds 
before the volatile Flossie. To her lover she 
was uniformly courteous, with a grave politeness 
which would have disheartened an ordinary lover, 
but which Vyvyan Penruth accepted placidly, as 
if he expected nothing more. 

There was no need to pay any further visits 
to the dusky office round the corner by the sil- 
versmith’s shop. The insolent clerk who had 
squeezed Barbara’s hand saw her no more. Her 
lover gave her a hundred pounds for immediate 
necessities, and she took the money without com- 
punction. She had sold herself for a price, and 
she felt no shame in accepting any portion of 
that price. The shame was in the bargain itself 
—a deeper shame for her plighted husband than 
for herself, she thought. One of the first uses 
she made of Mr. Penruth’s money was to send 
Amelia to redeem her first lover’s ring. But the 
golden circle was never to be worn by her again. 
The bond of which it was the sign had been 
doubly broken. 

She packed the ring in a little box, and in- 
closed it with a letter addressed to Captain Le- 
land’s mother, begging her to restore it to her 
son at a convenient opportunity. 

“No doubt you know that Captain Leland can- 
celled our engagement some months ago,” she 
wrote, “Perhaps I ought to have returned the 
ring then; but I was so foolish as to think that 
he might change his mind, and that our engage- 
ment might some day be renewed, and I could 
not bear to part with the souvenir of his love. 
But now I am going to be married, I have no 
right to keep the ring any longer, and I shall 
esteem it a favor if you will take an early oppor- 
tunity of sending it to him with my sincere wish- 
es for his happiness.” 

There was no more than this. It was the most 
commonplace of letters, and seemed heartless in 
its poverty of phrase. Yet the girl wrote with a 
breaking heart and eyes drowned in tears. 

Hot-house grapes, good old wine, all luxuries 
that money can buy, were delivered in abundance 
at No. 20 South Lane; but it was not the wine 
or the invalid turtle, the spring chickens or aspar- 
agus, that brought back the color to Mrs. Trevor- 
nock’s cheek or the strength to her limbs. It 
was the knowledge that her children’s future was 
provided for, it was the delightful idea that her 
favorite daughter was going to be a great lady, 
that restored her. She had sunk under the weight 
of petty cares and harassing trivialities, and now 
the burden was lifted off her shoulders altogether. 
She had no longer to calculate and provide for 
the necessities of the morrow. For the first time 
since her luckless marriage she could fold her 
hands and take her rest, and say, with a con- 
tented spirit, “Sufficient for the day is the evil 
thereof.” She could see no evil in the day or 
the morrow; she had no misgivings as to her 
child’s happiness. To the matter-of-fact temper 
of middle age the passions and sorrows of youth 
seem of small account. No doubt poor Barbara 
had been very deeply in love with Captain Le- 
land; but she must have almost fi n him 
by this time, and would, as in duty bound, become 
attached to Mr. Penruth, whose generous devotion 
was calculated to inspire grateful affection on the 
part of its object. 

“Tf I had met with such a man in my youth, 
instead of Mr. T., what a happy woman I should 
have been !”. mused Mrs. Trevornock, forgetting 
that at nineteen years of age she had not been so 
well acquainted with the value of worldly wealth 
as she was now. 

A week went by without bringing any response 
to Barbara’s letter, and then came an answer, in 
a strange hand, on deeply bordered mourning 
paper: 


“ Dear Miss Trevornock,—I am sure you will 
be grieved to hear that my dear mother died last 
November after a short illness. It has been a 
terrible biow for us all. I will send the ring to 
George by the next mail. I am sorry your en- 
gagement should have been broken off, but it is 
perhaps better so for both. My brother has not 
been fortunate in India, and he is in no position 
to marry. I think he will be surprised to hear 
that you are engaged to some one else, 

“ Yours very truly, Marian Lezanp.” 


“He has not been fortunate,” sighe 1 Barbara. 
“ Was it his bad fortune that made him give me 
up? That can hardly be; for I told him I had 
no fear of poverty, or even of di at I 
would be true to him in the darkest days of his 
life. If he had cared for me, he never could 
have flung me off. Well, it is all over and done 
with, and it is my duty to forget him.” 

She did try honestly to put her lover’s image 
away from her during these early spring days, 
which seemed to hurry by her, drifting her toward 
her doom, They were days evermore to be re- 
membered; days now historic. Such great and 
terrible scenes were being played out yonder in 
the Crimea that Barbara’s petty griefs should 
have seemed as nothing to the heroic mind. Yet 





they were large enough to fill her little world. 
Never had she been so miserable, yet never had 
the days been so short. She clung to her mother 
with ever-increasing fondness. The idea of go- 
ing away to her husband’s distant home was in- 
tolerable to her. 

“How shall I ever bear my life so far away 
from you?” she said, sitting on a low stool be- 
side her mother’s arm-chair in the sunny south- 
ward-fronting window. 

South Lane was putting forth buds and blos- 
soms under the April sunlight. The almond- 
trees were in flower; the lilac bushes were cov- 
ered with green buds; the garden was yellow 
with daffodils. Mrs. Trevornock was well enough 
to sit up for an hour or two in her own room 
when the day was at its warmest. 

“My sweetest, you once thought of putting a 
much wider distance between us,” she said, smil- 
ing down at the sad face nestling against her pil- 
lows. “ You did not shrink from the idea of go- 
ing to India.” 

“That was to be three years hence, and I hard- 
ly realized the idea. When the time came, it 
would have been dreadful to go so far away— 
even with him.” 

“Cornwall is really no distance in these rail- 
way days. A day’s journey at most. And we 
shall come to stay with you sometimes, I dare say. 
Mr. Penruth is so kind that I am sure he will 
wish us to visit you.” 

“Of course, of course,mother. My life will be 
bearable only when you are with me.” 

“ Barbara, don’t talk like that!” cried the moth- 
er, looking at her anxiously. “My love, if you 
have such a feeling as that—a conviction that 
you are going to be unhappy in your married life 
—the marriage must be broken off, late as it is, 
and though it is such a grand match for you, and 
has made us all so happy.” 

“No, mother, I am not going to break my en- 
gagement to Mr. Penruth. One broken engage- 
ment in a lifetime is enough, is it not? But you 
don’t suppose I am desperately in love with him, 
do you ?” 

“No, dear; but I look forward to your being a 

and dutiful wife, and a very happy woman.” 

“ Yes, mother, I shall be happy; I am happy, 
for you are spared tome. Oh, I am an ungrate- 
ful wretch! When you wereill, I wearied Heaven 
with my prayers ; and nowI am not half grateful 
enough. I fancy my fate a hard one.” 

“ My dearest, it is a fate that ninety-nine wom- 
en out of a hundred would envy,” interrupted 
Mrs. Trevornock. 

“Do you mean that ninety-nine out of a hun- 
dred would marry for money ?” 

“Yes, dear, if they had learned the value of 
money, as we have, by bitter experience.” 

“ Bitter experience !” echoed Bab. “ Whatever 
my future may be, I shall look back at my days 
in South Lane as the happiest part of my life.” 

Everything was settled. The wedding day was 
fixed for the 20th of May. Mr. Penruth was un- 
affected by Flossie’s protest against a wedding in 
May as proverbially unlucky. He was not given 
to such small superstitions, though not entirely 
free from that leaven of belief in the uncanny 
which lies deep in the Cornish nature, not to be 
eradicated by time or civilization. There was 
every reason to suppose that by the 20th of May 
Mrs. Trevornock would be well enough to assist 
at her daughter’s marriage, and, except her ill- 
ness, there was no reason for delay. It was all 
decided with very slight reference to Barbara ; 
she gave her consent to the arrangements with a 
meekness which was rather submission than con- 
tent. The when and the how mattered little to 
her, since this thing was to be.. 

Aunt Sophia wrote warmly in approval of the 
new engagement, and sent her niece fifty pounds 
to buy wedding gowns. She had considered Bar- 
bara’s previous engagement the height of impru- 
dence. She had disapproved of Captain Leland 
as a partial boarder, she had disapproved of him 
asalover. The whole business had, in her esti- 
mation, been one of poor Flora’s mistakes. But 
now she was enthusiastic in her congratulations. 

“T know all about Mr. Penruth, but by repute 
only,” she wrote to her sister-in-law; “for his 
estate is so very far west, and the Penruths have 
been always rather an eccentric family, living 
very much to themselves. They are among the 
best people in Cornwall, as no doubt you know. 
One of the Penruths married a Miss Mohun, an 
heiress. They have intermarried with the Ca- 
rews. Barbara ought to feel very proud of mak- 
ing such a marriage. Mr. Penruth’s age may 
perhaps appear a drawback in her mind; but 
as he has never been married before, and is so 
devoted in his attachment to her, that ought to 
make very little difference. I consider her a 
most fortunate girl; and I think that even you, 
Flora, will allow that in this instance my brother 
Thomas has done very well for one of his daugh- 
ters, and has some claim to your gratitude.” 

Slowly and reluctantly Barbara set about the 
purchase of her wedding clothes. She shrank 
with secret horror from any act or part in the 
preparations for her i Yet she tried 
heroically to hide her misery, lest her mother’s 
love should prevent the sacrifice. 

“What a strange girl you are!” exclaimed 
Flossie. “I’m sure, if I had my purse stuffed 
full of bank-notes, I should be rushing off to the 
Road to spend them.” 

The Road—otherwise the Walworth Road— 
or, at furthest, Newington Causeway, bounded 
Flossie’s horizon in the way of shops. But here 
Mrs. Trevornock, with her experience of a previ- 
ous existence in more fashionable localities, sug- 
gested a cab and a pilgrimage to Regent Street 
and Oxford Street. 

“That will be delightful!” cried Flossie. “A 
cab! To think that we can afford to hire a cab 
whenever we want one! It is like entering upon 
a new stage of existence.” 

“You really had better make your purchases 
this afternoon, Bab,” urged Mre, Trevornock, who 





had now descended to the parlor. “ We are half 
way through April already, and dress-makers are 
80 slow.” 

Barbara had no objection to offer; so she and 
Flossie went to Oxford Street, and selected such 
raiment as might be suitable to a Cornish gentle- 
man’s wife living in a lonely old house far off the 
beaten tracks. Mr. Perruth had counselled her 
to buy no finery. He kept no company at Pen- 
ruth Place. His nearest neighbor lived seven 
miles off. This might have seemed a dreary look- 
out, even for a woman who loved him. But it 
made no difference to Barbara. 

“You will let my nfdther and sister come and 
see me sometimes, won’t you ?” she asked _. > day. 

“Yes, of course. They can come when they 
like, but I’m afraid they'll find it dull. Your sis- 
ter won't like Penruth Place. She’s fond of gay- 
ety, theatres, concerts, and so on.” 

“Yes, but she is fond of the country too,” 
urged Barbara. “I hope you will let me have 
my mother and Flossie to stay with me—often.” 

She would have liked to have said “always,” 
for she felt that only under such conditions could 
her Cornish life be tolerable. 

“Oh yes, they can come,” responded Penruth, 
not too graciously, “ provided they and my sister 
can hit it pretty well together.” 

Barbara shivered. That sister, of whom she 
had heard so little, but who was always spoken 
of as a fixture at Penruth Place, a feminine edi- 
tion of Mr. Penruth! 

“Does your brother live with you »” she asked 
once, wondering whether she was to support ex- 
istence with three of the Penruth race. 

“Yes; Mark has free quarters at Penruth Place. 
He is fond of horses and dogs, and makes better 
use of my stables than I do. But he is not al- 
ways with us. He has a couple of rooms at the 
Quarries, and we sometimes see nothing of him 
for a week on end.” 

“Ts he like you?” 

“No,” answered Vyvyan, with a grim smile. 
“He was the buck of the family. He favors his 
mother, who was a Carew. He was a handsome 
fellow once, but he has contrived to get rid of his 
good looks somehow, though he is my junior by 
five years.” 

Flossie enjoyed herself vastly that April after- 
noon at the West End draper’s. It was she who 
chose everything, she who decided what the future 
Mrs. Penruth ought or ought not tohave. Barbara 
sat by and looked on, the picture of indifference. 
Flossie thought this arose from an innate want 
of taste in her elder sister. 

“Some people have no taste in dress, no ideas,” 
she said to herself ; “that kind of thing is born 
with one.” 

She rattled away mercilessly to Barbara in 
those blank intervals when the shop-man had 
gone to fetch fresh goods. 

“You must have one or two dinner dresses,” 
she said; “however far off your neighbors may 
live, they must give dinner parties, and with plen- 
ty of horses in your stables you won’t consider 
distance. You ought to havea velvet gown. Shall 
it be ruby or black ?” 

“ By all means black.” 

“But you have chosen two black gowns al- 
ready; surely you are not going to wear perpet- 
ual mourning.” 

“T like black.” 

“Well, if your dinner parties are to be few and 
far between, perhaps black velvet would be best. 
It would take you ages to wear out a ruby velvet, 
but you can wear out black velvet by your own 
fireside.” 

“ How far-seeing you are, Flossie !” 

“Tn choosing a trousseau one has to study con- 
tingencies,” answered Flossie, sagely. 

It was Mr. Penruth’s particular desire there 
should be no fuss about the wedding. 

“We can’t be married too quietly,” he said. 
“T know nobody in London, and I—I suppose 
you haven’t many friends in the neighborhood.” 

“Very few,” answered Mrs. Trevornock. 

And then she ran over the names of about 
ten people—the people with whom she had been 
wont to exchange small hospitalities in the way 
of tea and muffins—whom she would like to in- 
vite to the breakfast. 

“ Oblige me by not inviting any of them,” said 
Mr. Penruth. “When aman of my age marries a 
pretty girl, he does not care to make a spectacle 
of himself. Let us be married as quietly as pos- 
sible. I suppose Mr. Trevornock will give away 
his daughter.” 

“T suppose so,” faltered Mrs. Trevornock, think- 
ing that there might be some awkwardness in the 
sudden appearance of her husband in a neighbor- 
hood where she was popularly supposed to be a 
widow ; not that she had ever so declared herself : 
she had only been silent as to the existence of 
Mr. T., save to those more intimate friends who 
knew the troublous history of her married life. 

If the wedding were strictly private, no one 
need know of Mr. Trevornock’s brief appearance 
on the domestic stage. So the good lady resign- 
ed herself to forego those carriages and pairs 
of snow-white horses, artfully touched up with 
whitening for the occasion, and that elegant con- 
fectioner’s breakfast which she had planned in 
honor of her daughter. 

There was to be no breakfast at all, in the 
festive sense of the word. Barbara was to be 
married in her travelling dress of dark silk, and 
she and her husband were to drive from the 
church to the railway station, on their way to 
Paris, where they were to spend their honey- 
moon. Mr. Trevornock had informed Flossie of 
his intention of not setting his foot inside No. 
20 South Lane. He had no objection to per- 
form a father’s part in giving Barbara away, as 
she was making a marriage he highly approved. 
But beyond that he would not go. He had not 
forgotten how badly he had been treated—the bad 
treatment consisting of his having been relieved 
of the burden of a wife and daughters whom he 
had never been able or willing to support. 





“Tt isn’t a very lively notion of a wedding,” 
said Flossie to the bride elect; “but as you are 
going to be enormously rich, it doesn’t much 
matter. When I marry, I shall insist upon mak- 
ing a feature of my wedding day; but I dare say 
I shall espouse some wretched pauper, and that 
we shall have to pinch afterward.” 

The 20th of May arrived, so soon, so terribly 
soon. Barbara had watched the swift days hur- 
ry by with a dim idea that something would hap- 
pen, something wild and strange, to prevent that 
hateful marriage. She had steeled herself to 
the issue. She was resolutely bent upon the 
sacrifice which was to make her mother’s life 
secure from adversity. Yet she had a vague 
fancy that the sacrifice would be prevented some- 
how. The stroke of doom would not descend. 
George Leland would come back from India, 
faithful and fond as in the first days of their 
love, powerful to save her. Wealth would drop 
down from the skies. Some relative or friend 
unknown would leave her mother a fortune. 

She dreamed nightly of some strange and sud- 
den release. She felt the delicious sense of re- 
covered freedom, and awoke to the grim reality. 
The days were clipping by, the days had gone; 
this pale gray dawn, flushed with rose on its 
eastward edge, was her wedding day. She awoke 
as early as she had done on that other fatal 
morning when George Leland sailed from South- 
ampton. Sleep was impossible. There are doom- 
ed wretches who can sleep on the eve of their 
execution, can lie down and take their rest with 
that hideous end staring them in the face. Bar- 
bara was not made of such stern stuff. She 
started from her pillow at the first glimmer of 
dawn, got up and put on her dressing-gown, and 
went over to her little table by the window, to 
make an end of her past. 

Her desk, a roomy old mahogany desk, was 
filled with George Leland’s letters. She had kept 
them till this final day. Something might hap- 
pen. So long as that hope remained, were it 
ever so faint, she had kept those dear evidences 
of a dead and gone love. To destroy them even 
now seemed a kind of sacrilege, almost a mur- 
der. She handled the letters gently, as if they 
had been living creatures. She sat waiting for 
clearer light, that she might read them for the 
last time. Dear letters, full of tenderness, Light- 
hearted, happy letters, breathing hope. 

“O my love! my love! why did you grow 
weary of me?” she cried, in her despair; “I 
know you loved me once.” 

The sun was high before she had read the last 
of those fond protestations, which the writer's 
after-conduct had so strangely belied. But at 
last there was no excuse for lingering over those 
lines any longer. She lit her taper, and held 
one of those doomed letters over the flame. 
Only for a moment. A curious fancy came into 
her head. She smiled at her own foolishness. 
The church clock chimed the half hour after 
six. 

“There will be time for me to do it,” she said 
to herself. “No one will be getting up till after 
seven. I won’t burn his letters. I'll bury them.” 

She wrapped the packet of flimsy letters in a 
sheet of foolscap, sealed it in three or four places, 
and wrote upon it, “G. L.’s letters —May 20, 
’55 ;” then she put the sealed packet into a small 
tin box, and with this box in her hand she ran 
down to the garden, bare-headed, in her dressing- 
gown and slippers. 

She went to the end of the garden, to a spot 
where lilies-of-the-valley grew abundantly in the 
angle of the crumbling old wall, under the shad- 
ow of a barren fig-tree. Here seven years ago 
she had dug a grave for a beloved canary that 
had perished untimely, a victim to the treachery 
of a favorite cat. She remembered the childish 
tears that had rained upon that innocent grave. 
And now in the pride of her womanhood she came 
to the same spot to bury the memorials of a dis- 
appointed love. 

She fetched a spade from the little summer- 
house where the garden tools were stored in a 
dark corner, and dug a deep hole between the lilies 
and the rugged old roots of the vine. It was all 
she could do to find space enough for the grave 
of her hopes amidst the bulbs that had spread 
and multiplied all over the ground. When she 
had dug deep enough to please her fancy, she 
knelt down and dropped the little tin box into 
its grave, and then filled in the earth again, and 
trod it down with her feet. 

“The lilies will be all growing over the place 
next year,” she said to herself; “ but I shall nev- 
er forget the spot; and perhaps some day when 
I am an old woman I shall come here and dig up 
those dear letters and read them again, wonder- 
ing at their foolishness. For it seems to me that 
elderly people have a curious knack of forgetting 
their youth.” 

It was a chilly morning, one of those days of 
delusive sunshine and east wind common to the 
treacherous month of May. Barbara was chilled 
to the bone by the time her task was finished. 
She hurried back to the house, shivering violent- 
ly, as the clocks were striking seven. 

“T am glad I did not burn them,” she said to 
herself. “It would have been as bad as cutting 
off one of my own limbs.” 

“For goodness gracious’ sake, where have you 
been ?” cried Flossie, sitting up in bed, her twist- 
ed locks bristling with hair-pins, like a new Me- 


dusa, 

“T have been gathering the first lilies-of-the- 
valley for my wedding bouquet,” answered Bar- 
bara, with a hysterical laugh. “I shall always 
remember those lilies on my wedding day.” 

She dressed herself as quietly as if being mar- 
ried were the commonest event in life, while 
Flossie fussed and bustled and protested tearfully 
that her hair never had been so difficult to do 
since she was born. 

“Tt serves me right for putting it in hair-pains, 
when it has a natural wave,” she said. “It was 
all that stupid Amelia’s advice. ‘Twist it in and 
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out of an ’air-pin, miss,’ she said, ‘like I do.’ As 
if she were a model.” 

There was a hurried, agitated breakfast in the 
garden parlor—scene of all those cozy tea-drink- 
ings of days gone by, which never, never, never 
could be again. No one ate anything, but cups 
of tea were drunk feverishly. Mrs. Trevornock 
was painfully agitated, and looked pale and wan 
in her new gray silk gown. She wondered how 
Mr. T. would behave to her. It was twelve years 
since she had seen him. 

“We have always written to each other in a 
friendly tone,” she said ; “ but it will be awkward 
meeting him.” 

Barbara was the quietest of the three. Her 
cheeks were faintly flushed, her eyes were bright- 
er than they had been for some time. 

“You never looked lovelier, darling,” said her 
mother, fondly. “That dark purple suits your 
complexion admirably.” 

The wedding gown was as sombre of hue as it 
could be without being black. The wedding bon- 
net was in no way distinguished from the bonnets 
of every-day life. 

“Not a scrap of orange blossom,” protested 
Flossie. “It looks unlucky.” ~ 

Pinned against the bosom of the bride’s dress 
there was a single lily-of-the-valley. Her own 
tremulous hands had fastened it there, a token 
of the spot beneath which her lover’s letters lay 
buried, 

The sunny morning had clouded over a little 
as they drove in a hired carriage to the church 
by the canal. It was as if May had retrograded 
to March. 

Mr. Penruth was waiting for them at the door 
of the church, in company with Mr. Trevornock 
and Mr. Maulford, at sight of whom Barbara 
drew back with a shudder of absolute antipathy. 

“What business has he here?” she thought. 
“ Has he come on purpose to remind me of that 
day at Southampton ?” 

She had an unreasonable dislike to her father’s 
articled clerk, an unreasonable idea that he was 
her enemy. 

Flossie turned up her pert little nose at sight 
of the clerk, but was rather glad there was an 
extra man to admire the waviness of her hair 
and the perfect fit of her new gown, to say noth- 
ing of her bonnet, which had been the study of 
the last ten days. 

Mr. T. greeted his wife with a careless “ How 
d’ye do, Flora 2” and gave her the tips of his fin- 
gers to shake. The settlements had been duly 
executed. He felt himself a pattern father. 
What more could the most careful parent do 
for his child than to get her such a husband as 
Vyvyan Penruth, or rather such a settlement as 
Vyvyan Penruth had made? The man himself 
was a secondary consideration. 

It was a humdrum wedding. The service was 
hurried over by a gray-haired curate, whu had 
grown elderly while he waited for a living that 
had been promised him when he was a lad at 
school. He had no idea that he was marrying 
“this woman” to so much money in the person of 
“this man.” The bond was sealed in the short- 
est possible time, and Barbara was Mrs. Penruth. 

“If he were to rush into the church this in- 
stant, rich, triumphant, eager to marry me, it 
would be no use,” she thought, remembering her 
wild dreams last night. “ All is over.” 

(TO BE OONTINUED.] 








IN THE ORGAN-LOFT. 


HE light of a September sunset lay full on 
the elm-tree boughs, and checkered the pave- 
ment below with soft rosy glooms, when a cab 
from the station stopped in front of the quaint 
brick building which did duty as “seminary” to 
the Bracey theological students, and a young girl 
got out of it. Even-song was in progress. From 
the ornate little Gothic chapel which stood at 
right angles with the long wing where the stu- 
dents housed, sounded a Gregorian chant, render- 
ed by a chorus of fresh manly voices. A little 
strip of closely shaven lawn divided the chapel 
from the street. Its smooth green was broken 
now by long bars of pink light, and here and there 
a reddened leaf on the ivy above glowed like a 
carbuncle in the sunset fire. It was a pretty and 
peaceful scene, not at all resembling her precon- 
ceived ideas of what America was going to be, 
thought Aimée Trenchard, as, after dismissing her 
cabman, she paused a moment on the door-step 
before ringing the bell. A bird’s shadow flitted 
across the illuminated grass; the chant softened 
and died; a sleepy twitter was audible in the 
tree-tops. From the far distance came the soft 
chiming of a bell. It was, in reality, the bell of 
the Methodist church ringing for a prayer-meet- 
ing—a fact which would have rendered the sound 
less musical to Aimée’s ears had she known it, 
for, as befitted the daughter of an English dean, 
albeit a colonial one, she was very rigid and in- 
tolerant as to Church matters. But she did not 
know it, so the sweet bell note and the dewy si- 
lence won her attention so long that black-gowned 
figures began to pour out of the chapel before 
she remembered what she had to do.. Then she 
rang, and entered, but not so soon as to be unob- 
served, and young Chasuble poked his chum in 
the ribs and whispered, “Hey! What’s that? 
A visitor to the doctor! It must be that girl 
from Nova Scotia, the dean’s daughter, you know. 
I'll tell you what, she’s pretty.” 

Faith rather than vision prompted this state- 
ment, but Frank Chasuble was justified in mak- 
ing it, nevertheless. Aimée was pretty, very pretty. 
With the slender swaying figure which, with her 
name, she had inherited from her Canadian moth- 
er, she combined that beauty so especially the 
dower of English girls, a complexion of unequalled 
fairness —true roses and cream—and lips as 
fresh and red as a dewy clove-pink. Her hair 
had golden glints in it, and waved naturally back 
from a very white forehead, beneath whose pen- 








cilled brows looked out a pair of clear eyes, as 
blue and fearless as a child’s, in whose regard 
innocence and ignorance were charmingly com- 
bined. For Aimée had been brought up in soli- 
tude by a shy bookworm of a father, and a gen- 
tle rectangular old aunt, and this was absolutely 
her first pee;, into the wider world which lay be- 
yond her guarded school-room bound. Dr. Bracey, 
an old college friend of Canon Trenchard’s, had 
taken Nova Scotia, the year before, as the ob- 
jective point of his summer vacation, and had 
then and there fallen in love in a fatherly way 
with his friend’s daughter. “Poor dear little 
thing,” he called her in his thoughts, for she 
seemed to him up and lonely, quite unlike 
the girls he was in the habit of seeing at home, 
and he plied her father with entreaties and argu- 
ments, till at length he won reluctant consent for 
a visit to “the States” during the ensuing year. 
This visit, for one reason and another, had been 
postponed till now, so here was Aimée just ar- 
rived, with three months of delightful novelty 
and adventure before her, and bringing a heart 
as unhackneyed as a baby’s to meet them, what- 
ever they might prove to hold. 

As may well be imagined, her advent created 
a tumult among the “ Bracey boys.” Absorbed 
as these young gentlemen were supposed to be in 
devotional observance and theological lore, inter- 
vals more or less existed during which it was both 
possible and natural to notice the propinquity of 
a pretty girl, and when both prettiness and pro- 
pinquity were so unusual, these intervals became 
more rather than less. Aimée had hardly been 
there a week, had attended matins and even-song 
not more than a dozen times under the wing of 
demure Mrs. Bracey, before half the seminary were 
her avowed slaves, and the other half showed 
symptoms of yielding. Even Ambrose Vedder- 
bake, the crack ritualist of the institution, who 
meditated joining the Brotherhood of St. Paul, 
and, as his classmates whispered, had “all but” 
taken the vow of celibacy already—even he was 
seen to pick up Miss Trenchard’s prayer-book 
one morning after service, and when thanked with 
a pretty smile, to blush and quiver in an unac- 
countable manner. And the correct Theodore 
Bensen, just ready for deacon’s orders, and en- 
gaged to be married to a plain but excellent girl 
in his native village, caught himself reflecting that 
beauty as well as godliness is a desirable thing 
in a wife, and only checked this unhallowed train 
of meditation by a strong effort of will. One and 
all, in greater or less degree, were charmed with 
the fresh beauty of the young English girl, and 
expressed it in their different ways, by action, or 
by silence, which is sometimes as eloquent a thing 
as action. 

Aimée enjoyed her honors modestly and meek- 
ly. A little consciousness crept gradually into 
the frank eyes, a shade of innocent coquetry, 
perhaps, into the manner—that was all; and no 
harm either, pronounced Dr. Bracey, as he watch- 
ed this gradual unfolding of the womanly instinct. 
He loved the girl, and it pleased him to see her 
having “a good time,” after the fashion of her 
age and sex. “It will do her all sorts of good,” 
meditated this worldly-wise old theologue, with a 
chuckle, and he rubbed his hands approvingly. 

Simple Dr. Bracey! The momentary amuse- 
ment of his protégée was all he had in his mind. 
It did not occur to him that happiness, most hap- 
piness, has to be paid for in one shape or another, 
and that the settling-day, when it comes, is rarely 
a pleasant one. Among the crowd of admirers 
is always one who stands pre-eminent in a girl’s 
fancy. In Aimée’s this one was Frank Chasuble. 
He was the handsomest young fellow in the sem- 
inary, for one thing. His views were “ high,” but 
that was no objection to the Church-loving girl ; 
and as the only son of a rich man, he had it in 
his power to express and adorn these views with 
all the ornamental touches with which modern 
art essays to decorate an austere faith. Nobody 
wore such “ Catholic” waistcoats as he; his bands 
were miracles of fineness; the little cross at his 
button-hole was an antique gem. The secret 
grief of his life was the wearing of the inevitable 
student’s black gown; its consolation, the contem- 
plation cf a drawer full of advanced garments, 
embroidered stoles, and the like, with which he 
purposed to bedeck himself the moment that or- 
dination should set him free to do as he liked. 
Meanwhile he compensated himself for enforced 
delay by the observance of every detail of posture 
and doctrine which was possible under the cir- 
cumstances, It was beautiful, Aimée thought, to 
see his behavior in church, and to hear him dis- 
course of fasts and feasts, fonticles, antependiums, 
the precise shade of reverence which should be 
expressed in a salutation, the exact tint of altar 
cloth for different holy-days; and withal he was 
so bright, so amusing, so worldly in a certain de- 
lightful way, and had the power of expressing so 
much in a look, a gesture! He was altogether a 
fascinating combination—enough to kindle the 
fancy of any girl; and Aimée was in the fair 
road for a heart-ache when something happened, 
of which I shall now proceed to tell you. 

Among the little maid’s accomplishments was 
a fair skill in water-color drawing, and it occurred 
to her some weeks after her arrival to turn this 
to account for the benefit of Dr. Bracey, “the 
dear old doctor, who had been so very, very kind 
to her.” She had once heard him express a wish 
for a view of the interior of his beloved little 
chapel, and with some shyness she offered to 
make one. The doctor was charmed with the 
idea, and carried Aimée off at once to decide on 
the point of view. The students were absent for 
the brief Thanksgiving vacation, so there was no 
one to disturb the pair in their examination and 
discussion of the building. A view of the east 
end, with the apse and the tall lancet windows 
over the altar, including a glimpse of the carved 
stalls on the right, was finally chosen; and as 
the best place for the artist proved to be the or- 
gan-loft, a small square space, raised about five 
feet above the aisle, Dr. Bracey installed Aimée 





there, showing her how conveniently she could 
seat herself, and how she could regulate the light 
at will by closing or opening the curtains with 
which the loft was inclosed. 

“ And here is a shelf for your things,” he add- 
ed, exhibiting a ledge at the back of the organ. 
“You might leave them there, if you like, and 
save the trouble of carrying them to and fro. 
Nobody will meddle with them. The organist 
sits round here, you see, and the bellows boy is 
blind, poor fellow.” With this he departed, 
leaving Aimée to her task. 

She worked on through that quiet afternoon 
and the next, and so successfully that her work 
became absorbing and full of interest. On Mon- 
day the students returned. Frank Chasuble 
walked home with them after even-song, was 
asked to tea by Mrs. Bracey, and spent a long 
evening with Aimée over the piano. Never had 
he been so charming, so devoted. Her thoughts 
were fuller of him than of her drawing as, early 
on Tuesday afternoon, she betook herself to her 
perch in the organ-loft, secure, as she supposed, 
of three hours’ solitude before the tinkle of the 
service bell at six should warn her to flee. 

She had just got well to work when the open- 
ing door and the sound of footsteps and voices 
startled her attention. Peeping from between 
the closely drawn curtains, she beheld, to her 
surprise, the greater part of the Senior Class en- 
tering the chapel, There were Arthur Burns, 
Vedderbake, Bensen, Frank, of course, that quiet 
Mr. Challoner, who always looked at her so much 
and said so little, Gregory, Tom Esher, and a doz- 
en others, all of whom she knew by name at 
least, and most of them personally. What could 
they be doing here at this hour? She had never 
happened to hear of what the students called 
“practicing Tuesday,” on which monthly occa- 
sion the Senior Class met to rehearse, and criti- 
cise each others’ sermons. But the mystery soon 
explained itself, for presently Arthur Burns 
mounted into the pulpit and began to read from a 
manuscript, while his classmates, grouped in vari- 
ous unconventional attitudes, listened attentively. 
The discourse lasted about fifteen minutes. When 
he finished, the others proceeded to comment. 

“T say, that was rather a weak point of yours 
about the Universal Church. The Presbyterians 
will be tripping you up if you’re not careful,” de- 
clared Tom Esher. 

“ And the ending was decidedly poor,” put in 
Frank Chasuble. “You just stopped, that was 
all. There was no finish.” 

“Well, what better can a fellow do than stop 
when he’s through ?” asked the speaker. 

“He can perorate. He can round and embel- 
lish,” retorted Frank. ‘Any one can stop. It 
takes a cultivated man to stop eloquently.” 

“We'll have your kind of stop now,” said his 
friend. ‘Forward, march, Chasuble; it’s your 
turn.” 

So Frank swept up the aisle and assumed the 
desk. His sermon was very fine, thought Aimée— 
very fine indeed. She peeped from between the 
curtains, her eyes shining with amusement at the 
thought of how little they suspected who was list- 
ening. Then a naughty thought popped into her 
head, and she began pencilling sentences down 
on her drawing-paper. She would learn a few by 
heart, she decided, and quote them as if accident- 
ally in the course of conversation. How amazed 
they would look, and what fun it would be! 

“Well, how was it?” asked Frank, rather 
vaingloriously, as he returned. 

“Very well written,” said that quiet young 
Challoner, “but nothing to it, Frank. Words, 
just words.” That desirable quality, frankness, 
was certainly prevalent at the Bracey. 

“What do you mean ?” demanded Frank, flush- 
ing angrily. ‘How is a discourse to be express- 
ed except in words, I should like to know ?” 

“Tt is well to have something behind them—” 
began Challoner, but his voice was drowned in 
acclamations from a chorus of Frank’s special 
cronies. 

“Tt was first-rate. It was capital. No one 
could take exception to a syllable in it”—and 
Aimée, unseen in her gallery, clinched a small 
fist and shook it vindictively at Challoner. It 
was outrageous that her hero should be thus at- 
tacked. How did he dare? 

The two hours sped by, the last sermon was 
preached, and the class dispersed. A few lin- 
gered on their way out to discuss the events of 
vacation. Aimée, who had been glad to see the 
move, shrank back into her shelter again. She 
felt more than ever how awkward her position 
would be were it discovered that she had been 
there all the time. 

“ We had a most gorgeous service on Sunday 
at St. Alban’s,” said Frank Chasuble, who had 
perched himself on the back of a bench directly 
below the organ-loft. “I went with the Dixons. 
Miss Dixon is a raving beauty, I can tell you.” 

“Was that the reason you didn’t come back 
Saturday, eh? I heard you tell Miss Trenchard 
you would.” 

“T dare say I may have said so in a weak mo- 
ment; but there was metal more attractive where 
I was, my boy.” 

“ All I can say is that Miss Dixon, or Miss Any- 
body else, has got to get up early in the morning 
if she wants to beat Miss Trenchard,” declared 
Tom Esher. “She’s the prettiest girl I ever saw 
in my life. I declare, in that blue dress she wore 
to matins to-day, she’s stunning.” 

“That’s just all you know about it,” responded 
Frank, indolently. ‘She’s well enough as coun- 
try girls go—has got pretty hair and eyes, and 
all that ; but she can no more hold a candle to Net- 
ty Dixon than she can fly. No English girl ever 
born ever did compare, or ever will, with a tip-top 
New-Yorker. There’s a total lack of style, you 
see. They don’t know how to put on their 
clothes, or to show ’em off after they’ve got em on. 
That blue thingumy Aimée wears on her head 
would be laughed at on Fifth Avenue; I assure 
you it would.” (N.B.—Frank had more than 





once praised said “thingumy.”) “She’s a nice, 
soft little girl enough, Aimée Trenchard is, but 
she doesn’t stand anywhere beside a dozen girls 
I could name. As for Netty Dixon, she’s a real 
ripper.” 

Poor Aimée! The blood tingled in her cheeks 
as if she had received a sharp, sudden blow, as 
these words fell upon her ears. She was too 
stunned to move, and sat perfectly motionless in 
her seat as the conversation went on. 

“Well, if that’s your opinion of Miss Trench- 
ard, I think you'd better leave off hanging about 
her as you do. You might give another fellow 
the chance if you don’t want it,” remarked Tom 
Esher. 

“ My dear fellow,” responded Frank Chasuble, 
in an indolent tone, “you're quite welcome. 
can’t help it if a pretty girl—the only pretty girl 
who happens to be on hand, too—likes me better 
than she does the rest of you. It shows good 
taste on her part, but really it’s not my fault. I 
don’t give myself any particular trouble to please 
the little thing, and I don’t see that you are call- 
ed on to take up arms in her behalf.” 

“ And I think,” put in a quiet voice, “that you 
are speaking in a very improper tone about a 
lady. Miss Trenchard is the loveliest girl I ever 
saw, and the sweetest. She is a thorough lady 
too, and as gentlemen we are bound to respect 
her name as much as we should herself were she 
present.” It was Ralph Challoner who spoke. 
He looked straight into Frank Chasuble’s eyes, 
and that worthy quailed under the glance. 

“Tm sure I meant nothing,” he muttered, un- 
comfortably. ‘“ No one admires Miss Trenchard 
more than I do. I don’t know what you mean, 
Challoner.” 

“Yes, you do,” retorted Ralph, with the same 
quiet decision ; “ you know perfectly well what I 
mean,” 

But Frank did not seem inclined to take up 
the gauntlet. There was a moment of silence; 
then the young men moved away. If Ralph Chal- 
loner could have seen the look in Aimée’s eyes as 
she peeped out at his retreating back, he would 
have been a very happy man, I think. 

But with all the glow of gratitude, the soothing 
which had come to her mortified spirits with his 
chivalrous words, calmness was impossible now 
that the moment of reaction was come, and for 
half an hour Aimée wept as bitterly as a girl can 
weep. It was for the shipwreck of her shallow 
ideal that she wept, as well as from wounded 
pride. Had she learned to love Frank Chasuble, 
the pain would have gone deeper; but, as a re- 
cent writer has told us, there is such a thing as 
“imagination-ache,” and the suffering it causes, 
though not vital, is hard to bear. So Aimée wept 
on, and only succeeded in drying her tears in time 
to appear at tea, when that useful plea of “a head- 
ache” accounted for her pallor and dejection. 

Frank Chasuble found Miss Trenchard 
“changed somehow” from that time forward. 
She was less accessible, less easily interested ; he 
even detected a gleam of mockery at times in the 
smile which met some of his impassioned sallies. 
She was far more attractive to him in this phase. 
He became piqued, interested ; eventually he fell 
in love, as he would have termed it. Aimée had 
her revenge, if she wished it, in the mortification 
with which he received the gentle but decided “ No” 
which ended his suit. But he never heard from. 
her or from any one else the tale of the organ-* 
loft adventure. That she kept for the husband— 
no other than Ralph Challoner—who three years 
later visited remote Nova Scotia and bore away 
a bride. To him she confessed that the dear 
love which, to his surprise and rapture, met his 
so fully and completely, was born in that little 
curtained space, the reward of his manly inter- 
position on her behalf; and knowing this, the 
chapel is still the Mecca of his imagination, the 
place to which his memory goes back to pluck 
that fairest flower of romance which is the rec- 
ompense of all true and happy manhood and 
womanhood, whether clerical or lay, in England, 
or in America, or elsewhere. 





USEFUL RECIPES. 


A Breap anp Borrer Pupvive.—Take a loaf of 
bread, and cut it into thin slices; butter it as you 
would for tea. Butter your dish, and lay slices all 
over the bottom; then strew a few currants, clean 
washed and picked; then lay bread and butter, then 
currants, etc., till the bread is all in. Take a pint of 
new milk; beat up four eggs with half a pound of 
powdered sugar; mix them well together, and pour 
the custard over your bread. You may add two tea- 
spoonfuls of rose-water, or any flavoring extract you 
prefer. Let it stand an hour or two before going to 
the oven. Half an hour will bake it. 

Inisu Potato Puppine.—Take half a pound of pota- 
toes after they are boiled and mashed very fine, half a 
pound of butter, half a pound of sugar, and six eggs. 
Cream the butter, mix it well with the other things, 
and beat until the batter is very light. Flavor with a 
wine-glassful of wine and a little grated nutmeg, or, 
if you prefer, use lemon or orange peel. Bake in pie 
plates previously lined with puff paste. 

Never-FaiLine Sronee-Cakx,—One pound of sugar, 
twelve eggs, nine ounces of flour, the rind and juice of 
one lemon. Beat the yolks and sugar well together, 
after first beating the yolks light. The lemon juice 
may be added to make them easier to beat. Have the 
whites beaten till they stand alone, then add them to 
the yolks and sugar, and lastly cream in the flour. At 
the same time be sure to cease beating, for to con- 
tinue after the flour is put in is a certain way to spoil 
the cake. Sponge-cake bakes more quickly than any 
other variety. 

Cvuoumuer Savor. Cut up the cucumbers into small 
dice. Sprinkle them lightly with salt, and let them 
stand a few hours. Pour off all the salt water, and 
add for each quart half a cupful of white mustard 
seed, a quarter of a cupful of black mustard seed, and 
two pods of red pepper, unless you are fortunate 
enough to be able to procure some of a beautiful tiny 
variety, when you may add two dozen. Mix well to- 
gether, put into glass jars, not quite filling the jars, 
and cover with strong cider vinegar. The next day 
add one inch more of vinegar, and close tightly. 
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Girl’s and Lady’s Dresses, Figs. 1 and 2. 

Fig. 1.—Srreer Dress ror Girt 7 Years OLD. 

his is an English dress of gray-blue silk poplin, 
trimmed with fan-pleatings of garnet silk. The 
wrap is of gray basket cloth, bordered with bias 
bands of garnet velvet. Gray felt Derby hat, 
trimmed with gray velvet and a cashmere-colored 
plume. 

Fig. 2.—Lapy’s House Dress. This costume 
is of black silk and wool. The demi-trained 
skirt has puffed drapery behind and diagonal 
folds meeting in front, where they are held by 
satin bows. The sides and the edge of the skirt 
are trimmed with shells and pleatings in one of 
the favorite styles of the season; the plain knife- 
pleating is of the wool stuff, while the shells are 
silk. The basque is of black wool, with sleeves, 
pleated vest, revers, belt, and collar of silk; the 
bows are satin. Pearl buckle. Crépe lisse 





pleatings. 


Linen and 
Percale Col- 
lar and Cuff, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations 

on page 680, 

Tue collar and 
cuff are made 
of double fine 
white linen, and 
are trimmed as 
shown by the il- 
lustration with a 
pointed bias strip 

of blue and 
white plaid per- 
cale and a bind- 
ing of blue per- 
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ble crochet), for which work 1 ste. (short treble 
crochet) on the braid, 2 ch. (chain stitch), pass 
over a corresponding interval, 1 stc. on the braid, 
but in working this, before throwing the thread 
over the second time, take up 1 st. (stitch) from 
the middle vein of the preceding stc. and work 
off this st. together with the ste., 4 ch., and pass 
over a corresponding interval on the braid. 2d 
round.— > 1 sc. (single crochet) on the 2 ch. of 
the next cross dc. in the preceding round, three 
times alternately 7 ch., 1 se. on the 2 ch. of the 
following cross dc., then 13 ch., and repeat from 
*. 8d round.—1 se. on the middle st. of the 
middle one of the next 3 ch. scallops in the pre- 
ceding round, * 12 ch., 1 sc. on the last of the 
next 7 ch., 18 se. on the next 13 ch., 1 sc. on the 
first of the next 7 ch., turn the work, and going 
back on the 18 sc. work + 15 ch., 1 se, on the 
third following sc., 15 ch., 1 sc. on the second 
following sc., and repeat twice from +; then 7 
ch., 1 se. on the fifth of the 12 ch. worked pre- 
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Ruffled Per- 
cale Collar 
and Cuff, 
Figs. 1 and 2, 
See illustrations 
on page 680, 
Tue corners of 
the collar of blue 
and white plaid 
percale are cut 
in points and 
turned down as 
shown by the il- 
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lustration. The 
trimming  con- 
sists of a nee- | e396 SNe, , 
dle-work border {wnat 


three-quarters of | > 5 
aninch wideand = | 
a pleated batiste 
ruffe an inch 
wide. The cuff 
is made to match 
the collar. 


Lady’s and 
Girl’s Dress- 
es, Figs, 1 
and 2. 

See illustrations 
on page 680, 

Fig. 1.—Dress 

ror GirRL FRoM 6 
to 8 Years OLp. 
This dress is 
made of white 
mousseliné des 
Indes, and is 
trimmed with 
needle-work edg- 
ing as shown 
by the illustra- 
tion. 

Fig. 2.—Ca- 
CHEMIRE Des In- 
pres Dress. The 
skirt of steel 
blue cachemire 
des Indes is 
trimmed _ with 
two side-pleated 
ruffles of the ma- 
terial, headed by 
a pleated strip of 
the same. The 
over-dress of 
cachemire is 
trimmed with 
ruffles, bows of 
gros grain rib- 
bon, and buttons, 


Boy’s Suit and Lady’s Dress, Figs. 
land 2. 
See illustrations on page 680, 

Fig. 1.—Svrr vor Boy rrom 5 ro 7 YEARS OLD. 
This blue cloth suit consists of trousers and long 
jacket, which is trimmed with a double collar 
and horn burtons. 

Fig. 2.—P arn anp Srrirep Woot Dress. The 
skirt of dark gray wool is trimmed with a pleat- 
ed ruffle and a flounce with heading of the same 
material. The polonaise with long vest is made 
of light and dark gray striped. wool, and is 
trimmed with a box-pleating of plain material. 


Point Lace and Crochet Edgings for 
Lingerie, Figs. 1 and 2. 
See iJlustrations on page 681. 
Tur edging Fig. 1 is worked with point lace 
braid and fine crochet cotton, as follows: 1st 





round.—Always alternately 1 cross de. (cross dou- 


ig. 1.—Srreet Dress ror Girt 7 YEARS OLD. 








ch., 1 se. on the next 6 ch., then twice 1 point 
like the first two on the next 8 ch., then 1 ch., 1 
se. on the 4th of the 20 ch., 3 ch., and repeat 
from >, fastening the figures together as shown 
by the illustration. 3d round (on the other side 
of the lst round).—Always alternately 1 sc. on 
the next point, 8 ch. 4th round.—Always alter- 
nately 1 de. on the next st. in the preceding 
round, 2 ch., pass over 2 st. 


Embossed Velvet Jacket, Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 681. 

Tus jacket with coat tails is made of black 
embossed velvet, and lined with lustring. The 
trimming consists of a binding of gros grain, 
wide folds of the material, and passementerie 
buttons. 
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Fig. 2.—Lapy’s House Dress. 


Fias. 1 anp 2.—GIRL’S AND LADY’S DRESSES. 


viously, turn the work, and going back on the 
preceding st. work 6 times alternately 9 ch., 1 
sc, on the middle of the next 15 ch.; then 4 ch., 
1 se. on the middle of the next 7 ch., and repeat 
from *. 4th round.—* 5 de. on the next se. 
in the preceding round, 1 ch., 1 sc. on the fourth 
following ch., six times 15 se. on the next 9 ch., 
but always work off the last sc. of the next and 
the first sc. of the following 15 ch, together, then 
1 se. on the first of the next 4 ch., 1 ch., and re- 
peat from *. 5th round (on the other side of 
the braid).—Like the 1st round. 

The edging Fig. 2 is worked with crochet cot- 
ton No, 25, as follows: Ist round.—* 10 ch., 
turn the work, and crochet 6 de. on the 7th-2d 
of the 10 ch., turn the work, and going back on 
the de, work 8 ch., which count as first de., pass 
over the next st., 6 de. on the next 6 st., and re- 
peat from *. 2d round.—»* 1 sec. on the next 
point on one side of the preceding round, 20 ch., 
1 ste. on the 14th of the 20 ch., 3 ch., 1 ste. on 
the 10th of the 20 ch., 3 ch., 1 sc. on the 6th of 





Caps for Elderly Ladies, Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 681. 

Fig. 1.—For this cap cut a brim of stiff lace, 
wire it, and bind it on the edges. On the back 
of the brim set a band of stiff lace six inches and 
seven-eighths long and seven-eighths of an inch 
wide, and join the brim with a crown of stiff lace. 
The back of the crown is covered with a puff of 
figured white silk tulle, and on the front is set a 
three-cornered piece of tulle, trimmed with four 
rows of pleated blonde and black and white plaid 
silk ribbon. The brim is trimmed with three 
ruches of silk tulle, which are edged with blonde. 
Between the ruches set loops of silk ribbon as 
shown by the illustration. Bows and strings of 
similar ribbon complete the cap. 

Fig. 2.—The brim and crown of this cap are 
of stiff lace. Cover the crown from the back 
edge to the middle with puffs of figured white 
silk tulle, and finish the upper and lower puff 
with a row of pleated blonde. The rest of the 











crown is covered with two rows of similar blonde, 
between which are set loops of lavender satin 
ribbon an inch wide. The brim is trimmed with 
ruches of silk tulle edged with blonde, and inter- 
spersed with loops of lavender ribbon as shown 
by the illustration. Lavender ribbon edged with 
pleated blonde-on one side is wound around the 
crown, and continued to form strings. A rosette 
of pleated blonde and loops and ends of lavender 
satin ribbon trim the cap in front. 








THE FITNESS OF THINGS. 


NE of the arts of life recognized in action 

rather than laid down in detail consists in 
carefully preserving the fitness of things. We 
can not keep too much before us the truth that 
beauty is harmony of all the parts much more 
than it is perfection of one or two details, and 
that very little, if anything, is absolute. Color, 
form, beauty, majesty—all are relative; and like 
the painter’s 
highest _ light, 
gain their value 
only according 
to the general 
key and the pro- 
portions of the 
whole __ picture. 
A white marble 
volute set as an 
ornament on the 
gable end of a 
thatched mud- 
built cottage 
would be always 
a beautiful thing 
in itself, but in 
its position there, 
and with _ its 
surroundings, it 
would be inhar- 
monious and un- 
sightly. A rus- 
tic trellis made 
of crooked bil- 
lets in their bark 
nailed up as a 
porch to a state- 
ly mansion would 
be worse than 
ridiculous; and 
so on of other 
extreme exam- 
ples which every 
one can imagine 
for himself. But 
this want of har- 
mony of parts, 
this neglect of 
the fitness of 
things, is Just 
the fault which 
we are always 
committing. If 
we have a favor- 
ite fashion or a 
popular idea, we 
follow it through 
brake and brier, 
“wintering and 
summering it,” 
however unfit 
it may be for 
general applica- 
tion, and never 
thinking we can 
have too much 
of it. “I will 
have _ buttered 
cakes every even- 
ing for all my 
life,” said Shel- 
ley, enthusiastic- 


ally, after he 
had tasted Mrs. 
Southey’s fa- 


mous tea-cakes ; 
and the public, 
as a fule, go in 
for the same kind 


of thing. If our 
buttered cakes 
were _ pleasant 


yesterday for tea, 
we insist on hav- 
ing them all day 
long to every 
meal forever aft- 
er, till we tire of 
them, and turn 
to something 
else, which we 
exhaust in the 
same headlong 
way, and with 
the same disre- 
gard to the fitness of things. There are cer- 
tain houses of which, unless you are specially 
analytical, you can not at first sight explain 
the peculiar charm. Everything in them seems 
to be better than what their neighbors have; 
and yet when you examine closely you find no 
such decided material superiority as you had im- 
agined, but, on the contrary, see that they are 
“mounted” pretty much on the same scale as 
others. For all that, they seem to be much bet- 
ter. Examine more closely still, and you will 
discover the charm to lie in the beautiful har- 
mony of all the parts—in the perfect fitness of 
things. The lady and mistress is one of those 
whose whole nature is harmonious—old-fashion- 
ed moralists would have called hers a well-bal- 
anced mind; and she shows this perfect harmo- 
ny, this faculty of nice adjustment, in all that 
she does and is. Take her dress—which is al- 
ways an indication with a woman: by that alone 
you can read something of her nature. What- 
ever she is doing, she is dressed in the style that 
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is fittest for her work. She does not go about 
her morning duties in a fine silk gown, nor make 
visits of ceremony dressed with school-girl sim- 
plicity. When she goes to the sea-side she 
does not trail her satins and velvets over the 
soaking sand, nor attempt the slippery rocks in 
high-heeled boots with soles about the thickness 
of a shaving; but when she goes to a matinée 
she leaves her pretty prints, and fresh straw hat 
with the simple wreath of wild roses round it, at 
home, and keeps her “duck-shooters” for the 
muddy roads of the country. If she is not rich, 
she does not waste a large margin on small su- 
perfluities, nor yet organize her establishment on 
a scale beyond what she can comfortably keep 
up. She is not one of those who, to have a foot- 
man, must needs pinch the maids; and, to give 
a flashy and perfectly unnecessary dinner party, 
make the family go short for three months to make 
up. Again, if she is wealthy, she does not try 
to save in small insignificant matters which, with 
all her stint, will not come to twenty-five dollars 
by the end of the year. What she does, she does 
in keeping all 
through. If rich, 
she arranges for 
generosity in de- 
tails; if poor, 
she provides for 
economy of plan. 
In each case the 
result is har- 
mony and the 
fitness of things 
preserved. 

The same kind 
of harmony runs 
through her man- 
ners and her so- 
cial __ relations. 
If she is with 
stiff and formal 
people, she does 
not call them fa- 
miliarly by their 
Christian names; 
if she is with 
frank and friend- 
ly folk, she does 
not greet them 
with a court 
courtesy, and 
her face set into 
a polite mask, 
If her compan- 
ion is a frivolous 
little creature 
who can talk of 
nothing beyond 
the latest fash- 
ion or the last 
débutante, she 
does not force 
the conversation 
on to yesterday’s 
debate, or the 
result of Prince 
Bismarck’s pol- 
icy. She has 
that kind of tact 
which enables 
her to follow 
just the half 
step in the rear 
of her compan- 
ion’s lead, and 
she never shows 
that she thinks 
the subject chos- 
en is beneath 
her, and had she 
been free to lay 
down the lines 
she would have 
brought it round 
to a very differ- 
ent point. When 
she is with the 
melancholy and 
grieving, she 
does not attempt 
to “rally” them 
with fun and 
nonsense; when 
she is with the 
buoyant and re- 
joicing, she does 
not rattle the 
skeletons of life 
in their ears, or 
preach on the 
text that all is 
vanity. She lets 
the high spirits 
of theyounghave 
their natural vent, 
though they find 
nothing more im- 
portant to excite themselves about than a brood of 
young chickens, or the first ripe strawberry in the 
garden ; but all the same she does not insist on 
the weary and the grave, the serious and the 
quiet, making merry in the hay field, and riding 
to the harvest-home on the top of the last load. 
She understands the fitness of things too well to 
make mistakes of this kind, which yet are made 
so continually. by one’s friends in their restric- 
tions here and their excitements there—in what 
they think would please one, and what should not 
be allowed to the other. With her subtle sense 
of harmony, such blunders are impossible ; and 
in consequence of this sense her house is pro- 
nounced the most charming to stay at within the 
knowledge of all who visit her. As her circle is 
large, this praise, so universal as it is, is not un- 
important testimony. She gathers round her 
friends of all sorts: quiet, home-keeping wives, 
whose joy has been to help their learned husbands 
and teach their clever boys, and radiant women liy- 
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ing in the thick of the fashionable lina: sports- 
men the best part of whose soul lies in their 
guns and fishing-rods, and philosophers to whom 
sport is a barbarism and mathematics a pastime 
—young and old, grave and gay, the busy and the 
idle, the rich and the not rich; and all leave her 
with the one same expression : “ The nicest house 
to stay in I have ever visited.” This is because 
it is one of the most harmonious and best adjust- 
ed in all its parts. 

You never hear such a woman as this make a 
blunder as to the tone proper to be taken when 
certain subjects are discussed. She does not 
spend enthusiasm on commonplaces, nor meet 
high aims and lofty thoughts with cynicism or 
ridicule. She does not think the salvation of so- 
ciety is to come by having Sunday bands in the 
parks, or make herself the propagandist of the 
true faith in the matter of blue china or art cre- 
tonne; but neither does she laugh at the men 
who have devoted themselves to the education of 
the masses, to sanitary reforms, to providing bet- 





ter dwellings for the working classes, and more 
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Figs. 1 anp 2.—EVENING 


wholesome amusements than those which they 
have already; and when the circle about her are 
discussing the Zulu war, she does not break in 
with a dissertation on wall-paper or an encomi- 
um on the popular tenor. Whatever she does is 
blended with this subtle and delightful harmony, 
this all-pervading sense of fitness; so that the 
impression given by her life throughout is one of 
singular peace and beauty, because nothing jars, 
nothing lies at cross-corners, and there are no 
gaps to leap over or superfluities to pare away. 
This sense of fitness, like all things of good re- 
pute in humanity, can be cultivated at will, and 
is, indeed, the result of education. It is to the 
mind what the artistic faculty is to material per- 
ception, and works in the same grooves. Vulgar 
and uneducated people have no sense of the one 
or the other. A silly servant-maid or flaunting 
artisan’s wife will go out on a wet Sunday in all 
her finery—finery, by-the-way, sure to be of as 





many colors as Joseph’s coat—and would scout 








the idea of a rational woollen gown or a conceal- 
ing water-proof to hide her silks and laces. She 
has no sense of the fitness lying between the 
clouds and her petticoats, and only realizes the 
fact that she has such and such bravery lying in 
her drawers, and that a holiday is the time to 
wear it. Half-educated women of a higher class 
—parvenus who have risen up from the lower 
strata—make the same kind of blunder, and are 
so fearful lest they should not be fine enough, 
that, like vaulting ambition, they overleap them- 
selves and come down on the other side of ex- 
cess. They dress too fine for the occasion; give 
too grand and extensive dinners ; make too much 
state fuss over small social gatherings chiefly of 
intimate friends; are too punctilious and exact- 
ing; never know when or with whom to relax, 
or, it may be, never know when to draw in and 
when to take refuge behind the frosty outwork of 
conventionalities. Their sense of the fitness of 
things is obscure, and they have taken no pains to 
get their blindness couched. Like brainless cooks 
who never think, and who send up the ordinary 
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amount of thin slices of bread and butter when 
the hungry boys are at home from school, and 
supply the delicate ladies when alone with beef- 
steak and fried onions, they can not judge of right 
proportion, and thus are always stumbling into 
difficulties or putting others into false positions, 
when a little self-education and common-sense 
would have saved them from either. It is their 
own fault when they suffer in their own persons 
or cause annoyance to others. No bar against 
improvement has been set anywhere; and those 
of us who have not had the faculty of mental 
measurement given to us by nature can get hold 
of it, at least to a certain point, by our own en- 
ergy. Thinking of others rather than of ourselves 
is one of the first lessons to be learned. Absolute 
fitness of things necessarily includes simplicity of 
intention, and excludes vanity. If we have more 


regard for our own individual fancies than for | 


the desires of others, we shall be always floun- 
dering into positions where we shall find every- 
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thing but harmony. But to have object and 
method in perfect accord—to draw out a beauti- 
ful plan of life and to work over our design as 
we have drawn it—that is the only true way of 
living; and judging from this point of view, a 
keen sense of the fitness of things is as much a 
moral grace as an intellectual gift. 





Evening and Dinner Dresses, Figs. 
1 and 2, 

Fig. 1.—This stylish evening dress is of white 
satin : and white China crape, in which are stripes 
of blue, red, and white. The low sleeveless cor- 
sage is a basque buttoned in front, and the train 
has a single border flounce. The crape over- 
skirt is trimmed with fringe, in which its three 
colors are repeated. 

Fig. 2.—This dress for dinner parties or after- 
noon receptions is of pale blue silk, in which 
there are tiny specks of rose, maroon, and red. 
The skirt is trained, and has panier drapery on 
the hips, with flounces across the front and sides 
edged with Va- 
lenciennes lace. 
Flounces of sillx 
and lace form 
shells down the 
sides, and the 
train is caught 
back in two 
places by bows. 
The basque is 
in habit shape, 
with revers at 
the back, and 
pipings of rose, 
maroon, and red 
on the _ edge. 
The front is 
trimmed its en- 
tire length with 
a jabot of 
lace. Duchesse 
sleeves, edged 
with Valen- 
ciennes. 





WHAT’S IN 
A NAME? 
{VER since 
_4 the days of 

the Montagues 

and Capulets the 
above query may 
have been sup- 
posed to be go- 
ing the round of 
the world, and 
finding for an 
answer only an 
echo of itself, 

“What’s in a 

name?” At the 

present time a 

very great deal, 

we imagine; in- 
deed, is it not 
more frequent- 
ly for the name 
of the thing that 


we make sacri- 
fices than for 
any intrinsic 


beauty or value 
in the thing it- 
self ? 

Names are giv- 
en for two pri- 
mary reasons— 
to human beings 
to distinguish 
them from each 
other, and to 
things to mark 
some quality or 
peculiarity. And 
first of Christian 
names, because 
they are meant 
to be a distinct- 
ive appellation, 
by which each 
person shall be 
distinguished. 
We suppose the 
good old Eng- 
lish, or perhaps 
it would be near- 
er the truth to 
say the univers- 
al, fashion pre- 
vails of naming 
the child after 
the parent, and 
so on to the 
third and fourth generation. While John Smith 
is father, and John Smith is son, it is, of course, 
an easy matter to write senior or junior, as the 
case may be; or, to make a distinction, the fa- 
ther may be addressed as Old Jack, and the son 
as Young Jack or Johnny. But when there hap- 
pens to be, which is very frequently the case, a 
grandfather John Smith, a father John Smith, a 
son and grandson John Smith, a great-grandson 
John Smith, and even collateral John Smiths in 
the way of cousins, who could work his way 
through such an intricacy of sameness? Even 
the family is obliged to have recourse to all sorts 
of abbreviations and nicknames. This often be- 
comes embarrassing, as, for instance, when fa- 
miliarity reduces Nicholas to Nick, and we hear 





| the austere father of a family spoken of as Old 


Nick, while his son, from his unhappy cognomen 
of Young Nick, is credited with a score of mis- 
demeanors that have no right to be placed to his 
account. With the males of the family it is 
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sietiesy bad ‘ileal but most of them can bear 
stoically the acknowledged arrival at a certain 
age implied in the sobriquet old ; but the ladies 
—ah! there, indeed, the repetition of family 
names becomes galling in the extreme. Who 
can not recall some blooming matron of their ac- 
quaintance dubbed old while still in the very 
prime of life—often at that age which is proverb- 
ially connected with fat and fair? and this sim- 
ply because some wayward boy, scarce out of his 
teens, has taken to himself a wife, and, bearing 
his father’s Christian name, bestows it on his 
spouse, and his still young and probably charm- 
ing mother goes for the rest of her days under 
the title of old Mrs. So-and-so. 

Within the compass of one family circle six 
Mary Annes have sat down to dine together, 
three of the six bearing the same surname. Is 
it possible to imagine anything more confusing ? 

What manifold changes had to be rung on 
those little words ; and when Mary, Anne, Mary 
Anne, and Polly had done duty, a distinction still 
had to be made between my Mary Anne, your Mary 
Anne, and owr Mary Anne. Better far than this 
tedious repetition from sire to son would it be to 
rush to the other extreme, and christen the babe 
with some hero’s appellation, in the hope of in- 
citing him to great deeds in the future, although, 
like the father of the immortal Pluaper, in Cool 
as a Cucumber, who christened his son Horatio 
George Brummel William Wolfgang Thomas, 
in the hope that he would rival all these great 
geniuses, we should be compelled to endow the 
infant with a string of names, to avoid mismatch- 
ing the cognomen with the distinguishing quality. 
As for surnames, they seem to have been sown 
broadcast over the world, the least suitable pat- 
ronymic falling upon the most unsuitable shoul- 
ders. Mr. Smailbones, for instance, has the frame 
of an ox, while Mr. Podge is six feet high, and 
scarcely discernible when regarded in profile. 





ANSWERS T0 CORRESPONDENTS. 


M. H.—The Marie Antoinette Polonaise illustrated 
in Bazar No, 22, Vol. XIL, or else the Close Basque 
and Marie Antoinette Over-Skirt Suit illustrated in Ba- 
zar No. 40, Vol. XIL., will be pretty for your black bro- 
caded silk. A short skirt made of black satin, with- 
out a flounce or other trimming, will be beautifal with 
it. We have the pattern of a short suit to which a 
train can be buttoned on for a long dress. Put bro- 
caded satin or silk, all black or in gay palm-leaf de- 
signs, with your black silk. Cloth jackets will be 
much worn this fall and winter; both dark and light 
cloths will be used. 

Mas, M. V. M.—Your brocaded silk is very handsome, 
and should be used as a polonaise over a satin skirt, or 
else as a basque and apron or scarf drapings with the 
new satin de Lyon, or with plain gros grain. 

C.—The dresses you mention will all be useful to 
you in Florida, but ladies going South for the winter 
also take some thin dresses, such as grenadines for 
nice wear, and pretty ginghams and other wash dresses 
for mornings. Do not alter the sleeves of your black 
damask silk. There are inexpensive Chambéry gauzes, 
or else thin twilled silks in brocaded designs, that will 
make pretty panier polonaises to wear with your vel- 
vet skirt. A cloth jacket in coat shape, and either 
écru or darker brown, will do for an extra wrap; or 
else get a square Chuddah shawl, either pale blue, 
white, or cream-color. It will cost $12 or $15, while a 
double one, which is still more useful, can be had for 
$25. We can give you no idea of the expense of your 
journey. 

Brite 8.—Brocaded satin of gay colors will look 
best with your light brown silk. It should form the 
entire waist, and trim the trained skirt as a short apron 
and in borders. 

Ovr-or-Town.—The Henrietta cloth suit trimmed 
with pleatings of the same and mourning fringe is 
best for your second suit. Folds and pleatings of the 
material are preferred to fur borders for very deep 
mourning. 

Lavra anv Emitiz.—To find descriptions of mas- 
querade costumes, also illustrations, you should send 
for back numbers of the Bazar, published last winter 
during the mask ball season. Buy a silk or satin 
mask, with a fall of lace to cover the lower part of the 
face. It is quite the fashion to dance in slippers now, 
though high boots of silk like the dress, or elise of 
light-colored kid, have been most in favor. 

Vinemius.—Gold jewelry is not worn in second 
mourning. Plaiv silk pipings and folds should trim 
your black cashmere dress for second mourning. 
Wool dresses for the street are made short, and are 
also used in the house; but if yours is merely a house 
dress, you should make a trained skirt. 

Z.—We do not know where you can find the needles 
you want, and we do not furnish addresses. 

Louisz.—A plain velvet skirt will look more stylish 
this winter than a trimmed one. We know of no pat- 
tern of the kind you mention. The Directoire Coat 
illustrated in Bazar No. 41, Vol. XIL., is what young la- 
dies are wearing. 

T. L. A.—Imperial serge trimmed heavily with crape 
is the handsomest first mourning for a widow’s walk- 
ing costume. The basque may be covered with crape, 
or else only very deeply bordered. The lower skirt 
has a border so deep that the edge of the upper skirt 
conceals the top, and this upper skirt is also bordered. 
A mantle with half sleeves is made of the dress ma- 
terial for each suit. A widow always wears a bonnet 
in deep mourning, not a round hat. 

M.—We can not publish designs for individual 
readers. 

L. O.—There have been several metrical translations 
of “ Faust.” 

E. E. 8.—The portrait you wish has not been pub- 
lished in the Bazar. 

Miss V. 8. O.—Make your muslin and lace dress with 
a Marie Antoinette panier over-dress and demi-train 
of the masiin. Put lace flounces across the front and 
side breadths up to where they are covered by the over- 
dress, and put two pleated muslin and lace flounces 
behind. Edge the over-dress with lace. This will be 
easily laundried, and will probably continue in fashion. 

M. L.—The pattern figures and pattern rows are 
formed by working according to the directions given 
in the article in which these terms occur. It is impos- 
sible to state how much wool will be required. Use 
an ordinary wooden crochet-needle, to euit the size of 
the wool. We can give no further directions than 
those contained in the Bazar, in which illustrations 
and descriptions of various crochet stitches have fre- 
quently appeared. 





As a light, mild beverage, agreeable to the 
most delicate digestive organs, the Cocoa prep- 
arations of Walter Baker & Co., are recommended 
to invalids and convalescents as well as to those 
in full health.—{ Com.] 








Ir is generally admitted that there cannot be any- 
thing more exquisitely delicate for PS feaing the 
handkerchief than Murray & Lanmau’s Florida Water ; 
but its great and distinctive property is its adaptabil- 
ity to the uses of the bath, It is the only perfume 
that we know of especially and particularly suited to 
use in this way. The power it has of imparting to 
the waters of the bath great mene eee ya and 
invigorating effects is peculiar to itse! 














Coryine Wuert..—By the means of the newly in- 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the ga upplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves, For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yors. 
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POWDER 


Absolutely pure. Made from Cream Tartar. 
Housekeeper’s favorite in Isading ties of the world. 
No other preparation makes such light, flaky hot 
breads, or luxarious . Can be eaten by dys- 

eptics without fear of the ills resulting from heavy 
ndigestible food. Commended for purity and 
wholesomeness by the Government Chemist, Dr. Mott. 

ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., New York. 


CHINA AND PORCELAIN 


LAR ?RICES. 

White English aa Dinner Sets, 100 ey = 
Fine White French China Dinner Sets, complete. 30 

Fine White French China Tea Sets, 44 pieces.... 7 +4 
Fine Gold-band French China Tea Sets, 44 pieces. 8 
Fine White French China Cups and Saucers, doz, 2 
Chamber Sets, 11 pieces, decorated, $4.25; white. 2 
baa * ag yy 3 Knives, 
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LL HOUSEFU: NISHING GOODS. 

om  ~ oie Werxty Traps Saves a Sproiarry. 

New Illustrated Catalogue and Price-List mailed free 
on 7 7 Coe =. 
e a et. a i ~ gg oe =: 

ers boxed an Tee c e, 

C.C 0.D. or P.O. lnoney-Ordee 


BURT’S SHOBS. 


The Best Shoes are those Made by 
EDWIN 0. BURT, New York. 
SEND TO 
E.D. BURT & CO., 

287 Fulton Street, 
Brooklyn,N. Y., 


Who are his Special Agents, 
for their Illustrated Cata- 
logue and Price-List. Goods 












receive prompt 
attention. Men- 
tion this paper. 


HONITON AND POINT-LACE |? 


PATTERNS AND MATERIALS, 
BRAIDS, PURLINGS, THREAD, ke. 
Send 8c. for Illustrated Price-List. 
BENTLEY BROS., 50 Walker Street. 














BEAUTIFYING 


COSMETICS 


ONLY RELIABLE IN THE WORLD. 
Tested by principal chemists. A full assortment, at 
L. SHAW’S, 

54 West 14th St., N. ¥Y., near Macy’s. 
Send for lllustrated Catalogue. 


Eugenie’s Secret of weouty a specialty, 
$100 per box. Applied free of charge. 














L. SHAW, 


54 West 14th St., three doors from Macy’s, New York. 


THE LARGEST AND FINEST ASSORTMENT OF 
Haman Hair Goods, 

Positively retailed at wholesale prices. 
GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 
INVISIBLE HUMAN HAIR NETS, 
Largest and best imported, 15c. each; $1 50 per dozen. 

Advice given by a FRENCH ARTIST how to ar- 
range the hair most becomingly, free of charge. 

HAIR TAKEN IN EXCHANGE, 

Also, a full assortment of BEAUTIF YING 
COSMETICS on hand. 

An unequalled assortment of Real Tortoise- 
Shell Goods, at Manufacturers’ prices, 

Send for our New Illustrated Catalogue of “How 
to be Beautiful.” 

Goods sent to all parts of the country when pre- 
paid free of charge, or C.O.D., with privilege of ex- 
amination. If not approved, can be returned at my 
expense. L. SHAW, 54 West 14th St., near 6th Ave. 


Ladies Purchasing 


CORSETS 


SHOULD EXAMINE 
Madam Foy’s Improved 
CcCoRsET 


SKIRT SUPPORTER 
t2” For Health, Comfort, 
and Elegance of Form, it 
+3 has no rival, and is really the 
“4 most perfect Skirt-Supporting 
@ Corset made. Sample vy mull, 
$1.50. Lady agents wanted. 
Manufactured by FOY & HAR- 
MON, New Haven, Conn. 


If you want Perfectly Pure 


Flavoring Extracts, 


Full Weight and Strength, ele- 
gantly put up, 
ASK FOR 


THURBER’S BEST. 


LADIES 


Who wish to purchase any 
kind of Human Hair Goods, 
Invisible Fronts, Wigs, Hair 
Jewelry, &c., will save both 
time and money by sendin 
for our latest and richly il- 
lustrated - Seangggry de which is 
mailed free. 

HAUSSER & CO., 
Importers of Human Hair, 
300 Grand Street, 

New Yor« Crry. 
b Goods sent, C.O. D., with 
a privilege of examination. 


DESIGNS 


For ART  p epenyen dt her ge A list will be 
sent to es a on application 
W. TILTON & CO., Publishers, Boston. 

































Tone, Touch Workmanship, and Durability. 


WILLIAM KNABE & CO., 
Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, Baltimore. 
No. 112 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


THE UNION UNDER FLANNEL, 


Patented Oct. 27,1868. Re-issued Feb. 5, 1878. 


Tue ever increasing pgeenrap Ags of on 
most sensible hygienic garment fully 
warrants us in making an earnest re- 
quest to all the ladies who have never 
worn the Union Under Flannels, that 
they will not allow another season to 
= without purchasing a set of these 
suits, and giving them a fair trial. La- 
dies who have tried them say that noth- 
ing would induce them to return to 
wearing the old-fashioned vests and 
drawers. Their universal verdict is, 
them once and you will never want 

to wear the others.” 
In onprrina, send for one size larger 
than is usually worn in ordinary vests; or, if the per- 
son is unusually tall or fully adage, send for two 


sizes larger. 
PRICE LIST. 
ae. — in Sizes. PER SUIT: 
MER 1261 28 | 80 | 8 184 | 86 | 88 
Fall Fashioned. 825 350 375 400 425 450 475 
8000 CASHMERE. 
Full a aaeeere ie 450 475 500 525 550 575 





4000 EX. CA 


Full Fashioned. 500 525 550 575 600 625 650 
73 MERINO. 
Cut and Seamed. —- 240 255 270 285 800 315 
838 Wuarre Auit-Woo 
Cut and Seamed. ‘315 400 425 450 475 500 525 
84 Soar. Att-Woot. 
Cut and Seamed. 425 450 475 500 525 550 575 
MISSES’, in Sizes. PER SUIT: 
529-5 MERINO. | 18 | 20 | 22 | 24 | 26 | 28 | 80 
Full Fashioned. 225 240 255° 270 285 800 —_ 
73-M MERINO 
Cut and Seamed. 150 165 180 195 210 225 not 


make 

Orders from any part of the United States will be 

promptly filled, and forwarded, prepaid, on receipt of 
ri 


ce. 
ni Please remit by P. O. Order, Registered Letter, or 
Cashier's Draft on New York. Address 


GEO. FROST & CO., 


287 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 
LIBERAL DISCOUNT TO THE TRADE. 
(a Please state where you saw this Advertisement, 


LADY ACENTS WANTED FOR 


MADAME GRISWOLD’S 








928 Broadway. New York. 
ot 3 am and 32 Winter Street, Boston, Mass. 
BWroaxt & CO. Spree, N. Y.. Gen'l Agents 
tr Ohio Ind., ‘Western N: Y., and Pen 

.B.P PUTNAM M, 126 State Streef, Chicago, Til, Gen 
ag ’t for Il. Wis., Iowa, and part of Minn. 

atrons throughout the United States will recognize 
the above cuts with pleasure. The Mur. Griswoip 
Corsrt has become the favorite of the age. Sold ex- 
clusively by ladies. Permanent employment with good 
i gee ion obtained, by “ore any of above 





MISNOM ER. 


DROPS OF 


40 Constitution Water, 


THREE TIMES A DAY, 

a BRIGHT’S DISEASE, INFLAMMATION OF 

E KIDNEYS, STONE IN THE BLADDER, CA- 
TARRE OF THE BLADDER, DIABETES, GRA ae 
BRICK-DUST DEPOSIT, CHILDHOOD WEAKNESS 

For Female Complaints a Specialty. 
For sale by all Druggists. Send for Circular. 

MORGAN & ALLEN, 59 John St., N. ¥. 


HERCULES 
SUPPORTING CORSET. 


The Latest and Most Im- 
proved Abdominal 
Corset. 
Patented Nov. 19, 1878. 
No. 1, Sewed, $2.00. 


No.2, Woven. Spoon 
Steel, $2.75. 
It peter the abdo- 





i relief to invalids, and is 

& perfect-fitting Corset 
in every respect. For 
sale by all first-class 
dealers in the U.S., or 





oO.» 





Sole M’f’rs, New York 





HOMAS’S BLACK DYES, in wder. 
Give fast Colors and beautiful Shades of Black. 
Sent, postage paid, on receipt of 50 cents, with full 
instructions for domestic use. An can use 
these dyes on Garments of Silk, Wool, Cotton, Linen, 
or Mixed fabrics. ~ gee whether Jet Black or 

Blue Black is eee 
N. SPENCER THOMAS, Elmira, New York. 








RK SHOPPI 


Of every description for ladies and gentlemen. House- 
hold articles, every thing, bought with discretion, taste, 
and judgment. For circular, address 

Miss MARY HUNTINGDON 
P.O. Box 1654, New York, 


EEP YOUR BIRD in health and song by a ene 
er’s Patent Gravel Paper—a great convenien 
Sold everywhere. Factory, 588 Hudson Street, N 
















SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 


Mme. Julians Specific is the only unfailin 
— for removing radically and permanently all 
annoy: ng disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the Skin. Ladies 
may | address Mme. JULIAN, No. 48 East 20th St., N.Y. 








: Np RSFRLSEARR SLUR 
= from Scoaeo eco No 
Q Saect. Pig. safes Cea LeeMiTa 
= & CO. BSeleAg’ ta, Allethers counterfeit. 





OF EVERY ees 


PU RCH A § ES insa th promptitude and 


taste. References in A “tthe orga Circu- 


Ss jes. pg Ts al Lady Agents 
toa ve 





FRAGRANT 


SOZODONT 


Is a composition of the purest and choicest in- 
gredients of the vegetable kingdom. It cleanses, 
beautifies, and preserves the TEETH, hard- 


ens and invigorates the gums, and cools and 
refreshes the mouth. Every ingredient of this 
Balsamic dentifrice has a beneficial effect 
on the Teeth and Gums. Impure 
Breath, caused by neglected teeth, catarrh, 
tobacco, or spirits, is not only neutralized, but 
rendered fragrant, by the daily use of SOZO- 
DONT, It is ae harmless as water, and has 
been indorsed by the most scientific men of the 
day. Sold by druggists. 





THE NEW ign 
COSMETIC MASK 


Removes blemishes, and beautifies the complexion. 
Sent by mail on receipt of one dollar; with Cosmetics 
complete, two dollars. Genuine only at 

L. SHA WS, 54 West 14th St., N. ¥. 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 





STEEL PENS 


SotoBrALl OEALERS THwrouGwour we WORLD, 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPO SITION-1878. 








edt alg nee Dialogues, Recitations, Colored 
Mustaches, &c. Catalogues sent free b; y 
HAPPY HC HOURS COMPANY, No.5 Beekman St.,N. 


‘ORGAN BEATTY PIANO 


Stops, B sei Golden Tongue Reeds, Boas & 
xnae Swell, Walnut Case, warnt’d @ years, Stool & Book gon. 
_— S2E5. Belore 








TAMPING Na improved White 
Stamping Powder, at Bernarp’s, 401 Canal St., N.Y. 





lars, giving full informat a mae free, 
Mrs. HELEN M™. DEC} ER, 
P.O. Box 4243, New York City. 





66 large Cards. = pe styles, -~ name (in Card Case), 100. 10c. 
Blank Cards cheap. H. T. JOHNSON, Scio, N. Y. 
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AUTUMN FABRICS 


In addition to an unequalled col- 
lection of Imported and Domestic 
Manufactures, 


AT Sienarl&t 


ARE OPENING DAILY 


Elegant Novelties 


IN EUROPEAN AND AMERICAN 


Silks, 
Dress Goods, 
and Shawls, 


Together with the Latest Designs in 


Parisian Costumes, 
Cloaks and Wraps, 
Parisian Millinery, &e. 


Unsurpassed in Style or Variety, 


At Lower Prices 


than any previous season. 


Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th & 10th Sts. 


THE TAMPICO BUSTS 


NOW USED IN 


DR. WARNER’S 


HEALTH CORSET 


And SKIRT SUP- 
PORTER are the great- 
est improvement ever made 
in Corsets. They are as 
soft and pliable as velvet, 
and yet so elastic that they 
retain their shape = verfectly. 
For Style and Elegance 
of Fit, as well as Comfort, 
the HEALTH CORSET is 
_ unequalled. 
% Price by mail, $1 50, 
Nursin, Corsets, $1 75. 








W /ARNER “BROS., 351 Broadway, ! N. ¥. 


ROYAL PRINCESS LACE, 


Honitons, Points, and Paris, of our own Special Im- 
portation. 8c. for Sam °Y and Illustrated Catalogue, 

me. GURNEY CO., 823 Broadway, 
N. Y + and 17 1 75 Clinton Street, Brooklyn. 


HOW TO MAKE LACE. 


250 Illustrations of all the stitches, with large Sup- 
plement of designs of Barbes, Fichus, &c., 50 cents. 
Mme. GURNEY & co., New York. 


- HOW TO WORK ARRASENE. 


Also, CREWEL and Plain and Fancy EMBROIDERY, 
25 cents. New York and Brooklyn. 


LACE PATTERNS. 


Book of over 150 Designs of Collars, Cuffs, Barbes, 
Neckties, Fichus, &c., 2c. Mime. GURNEY & 
cO., New York and Brooklyn. 


SOMETHING ENTIRELY NEW. 
ARRASENE. 


ARRASENE _ The Newly patented Material for 
ARRASENE Artistic Embroidery, which 
ARRASENE puts Crewel entirely in 
ARRASENE the shade. 

Circulars on receipt of stamp. Floral Mats, in vari- 
ous designs, already worked . “ ARRASENE” and 
on DARRAS CLOTH, as samples, 50c. 

Mme. GURNEY & CO., 823 Broadway, 
Sole agents for the Parenrrexes and Manvuraocrurens. 




















ONE MILLION 


WINTER-FLOWERING 


Plants Bulbs 


Apply by letter Fe ge: Low Priced List,” in which 
be found Lastructions for Culture. 


35 Cortlandt Street, New York. 


NOTICE! 


Mr. J. G. Crorry, of Toronto, has the right to supply 
the Canadian trade with our Cut Paper Patterns, known 
as ‘* Harper's Bazar Patterns.” We furnish him with 
a complete assortment of all styles issued by us, with 
prices same as usual, twenty-five cents for complete 
suit or wardrobe. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, |! N. ¥. 


A Splendid Present—1 Gilt Bound Autograph ‘Album, 
containing 48 beautifully engraved pages, also 47 se- 
lect quotations, all for 15c., 
taken. Agents wanted, F 

















tpaid. Postage stamps 
Bros., West Haven,Ct. 








SHOES. 


We are making perfect work 
in very large quantities and in 
more than one hundred styles, 


for example, Ladies’ English 
broad-sole walking boots: 
Machine-made, best stock... ‘8 to $5 00 
Hand-made, best stock........ and 7 00 
Misses’ pebble-goat, worked 
Bn pee: best stock ..... 200 
Sc hool Misses’ calfskin, best stock. . 275 
‘a. . oto ot {33 
Shoes. bs 's hand-made, spring- { . : 


Made to measure $1 more. 
Fit guaranteed always. 
Sent everywhere. 


Lord & Taylor. 





KEYES, 


349 & 351 Eighth Ave., N.Y. 


FALL NOVELTIES 


SILKS, VELVETS, CREPES, CASHMERES, DRESS 
GOODS, SUITS, SHAWLS, CLOTHS, LINENS, DO- 
MESTICS, HOSIERY, LACES, LADIES’ UNDER- 
WEAR, GLOVES, AND EVERY VARIETY OF 
FANCY GOODS. 

WE ARE PREPARED TO OFFER GREAT IN- 
DUCEMENTS IN EVERY DEPARTMENT. 

COUNTRY ORDERS PROMPTLY ATTENDED 
TO. 

OUR CATALOGUE WILL BE ISSUED ABOUT 
OCTOBER 15th. 





See gente 
Poo! nife, umn, ame Au' 
6 ‘ibe. 3 Pun Cards, 0c, Clinton Bros., Clintonville, Coun. 





Por 130.1 will seud 4 ng, So alin, Marble le, elas, Susah, 





Oriental, Moruing Glory, "Racket. ‘et Fiske, Em! 
on every ard Antograph Alba a GARDINER. ‘yon "Meee, 
s 

HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year........ #4 00 
HARPER'S WEEKLY, “ “ wscooee 4 00 
HARPER'S BAZAR, - aT VET 4 00 
The THREE publications, one year........ 10 00 
Any TWO, one year.......2.--ececerenceees 7 0 
SIX subscriptions, one year...........+...- 20 00 


Terms for large clubs furnished on application. 


The Volumes of the Weekly and Bazar begin with 
the first Numbers for January, and the Volumes of 
the Magazine with the Numbers for June and De- 
cember of each year. 

Subscriptions will be commenced with the Num- 
ber of each Periodical current at the time of receipt 
of order, except in cases where the subscriber other- 
wise directs. 

Remittances should be made by Post - Office 
Money Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss, 

Address HARPER & BROTHERS, 


Franxuin Square, New York, 





BOUND VOLUMES, 


Bound Volumes of the Magazrng, each volume con- 
taining the Numbers for Six Months, will be furnished 
for $3 00 per Volume in Cloth, or $5 25 in Half Calf, sent 
by mail, postage paid. 

Bound Volumes of the Wrexty or Bazar, each con- 
taining the Numbers for a year, will be furnished for 
$7 00 each, freight (if not exceeding one dollar a vol- 
ume) paid by the Publishers. 

There are 58 volumes of the Macazrnzg, 22 volumes 
ofthe Wreex.y,and 11 volumes of the Bazar now ready. 


ADVERTISING. 


The extent and character of the circulation of Har- 
per’s Werxiy and Bazar render them advantageous 
mediums for advertising. A limited number of suit- 
able advertisements will be inserted at the following 
rates: in the Wrexvy, Outside Page, $3 00 a line; In- 
side Pages, $2 00a line. In the Bazaz, $1 00 a line. 
Cuts and Display charged the same rates for space 
occupied as solid matter, 

Address 





HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, N. ¥. 





E Riley & 5 


Grand and Allen Sts., New York. 
SHOE DEPARTMENT 


ENLARGED AND DOUBLE IN SIZE. 


LADIES’ WALKING BOOTS, 
PEBBLE GOAT, BUTTON, 
PLAIN TOE AND HEEL, 
STITCHED BUTTON-HOLES, 


SAME STYLE—WORKED 
BUTTON-HOLES, 


$1 50 Pair. 


} $2 00 Pair. 


STRAIGHT GOAT, BUTTON 
BOOTS, 
MADE ON SPANISH ARCHED 
INSTEP LAST, 


STRAIGHT GOAT, BUTTON 
BOOTS, 
MADE ON PLAIN LAST, 


CURACOA KID BUTTON BOOTS, MADE ON 
SPANISH ARCHED LAST, $3 00 Pair. 


$3 50 Pair. 


t $3 00 Patr. 


DIAGONAL CLOTH TOP, CURACOA KID, FOXED, 
DOUBLE SOLE, NEAT HEEL and PLAIN TOE, 
$2 00 Pair. 


BETTER GRADES, SAME STYLE, $2 50, $3 00, 
$3 50, and $4 00. 


EXAMINE OUR CALF KID TOP, STRAIGHT GOAT 
FOXED BOOTS, VERY SHORT VAMPS, HIGH 
FRENCH HEEL, HAND-SEWED, only $5 00, 


WE HAVE A BOOT SIMILAR IN STYLE AND 
FINISH TO THE ABOVE FOR $3 00. 


CUSTOM DEPARTMENT. 
HAVING MADE SPECIAL ARRANGEMENT 
WITH MANUFACTURERS, WE ARE ENABLED 
to FILL ORDERS with a READY DESPATCH. 
A PERFECT FIT GUARANTEED. 
WE RETAIN the LAST of each order—for the 
customer’s exclusive use. 


EDW. RIDLEY & SONS, 


NOS. 309, 311, 311 1-2 GRAND ST., 
NOS. 56, 58, 60, “02, 64, 66, 63, 70 | ALLEN ST. 








‘Established E ‘Half a Century. 


E. A. MORRISON, 
893 Broadway, N.Y., 
IMPORTER OF RIOH NOVELTIES IN 


DRESS TRIMMINGS, 


For this season we wil] show a larger and richer as- 
sortment of Fringes, Gimps, Ornaments, and Buttons 
than has been exhibited for a number of years. Colored 
Fringes made to order to match —,, with buttons 
to correspond. Orders by mail promptly attended to. 
Wholesale Department, second and third floors. 


1879 JONES 1840 


OPENING FALL GOODS. 


FANCY GOODS. 
MILLINERY. 
BOYS’ SUITS. 6 
GLOVES. 








A_Hovservrnisn’a Goops. 
o°v75 SILVERWARE. 
O GLASSWARE. 

0 Crooxzey. 


LACES, G JONES O CHINA, 


Eighth asian” 








a Avenue 
| Nineteenth fences “Nineteenth Street. 





JONES 


CLOTHS. ~() 
pomestics, 
UPHOLSTERY. 
FURNITURE. 


OQ SILKS. 
O CARPETS. 

o a 
OC DRESS GOODS. 

oO —_ 
0 A_O SUITS & CLOAKS. 
V SHAWLS, SKIRTS, &c. 
Newest styles of goods, at great bar- 
gains. Personaland Housekeeping out- 
fits furnished. Samples sent free on 


application. Send 3-cent stamp for Il- 
lustrated Catalogue, 100 pages. 











Bs Send = at 

currency, silver or 
COE & CO.» Stay 
“ Seam worth the Ob 
received the Dicti 
neatest wm 0! 
mone7.’” W. Fosrer, 

















18 ELEGANT New Style Chromo Cards, with name, 
10c., postpaid. Gero. I. Rezp & Co., Nassau, N.Y. 





HARPER & BROTHERS’ 
ST OF MEW BOOKS 


1. 
LESSONS FROM MY MASTERS: Carlyle, bin 5 
son, and Ruskin. By Perer Barns, M.A., 
12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


WHAT MR. DARWIN SAW in his Voyage Round the 
World in the Ship “Beagle.” Adapted for Youth- 
Hy Readers. Maps and Illustrations. Svo, Cloth, 

00. 


III. 

THE TELEPHONE, the Microphone, and the Pro- 
nograph. By Count Du Monoet, Membre de I'In- 
stitut. Authorized Translation, with Additions and 
Corrections by the Author. With 70 Illustrations. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 25. Iv 

SHAKESPEARE'S TWELFTH NIGHT. Edited, 
with Notes, by Writ1am J. Rours, A.M. Illustra- 
ted. 16mo, Cloth, 70 cents; Paper, 50 cents. 

Uniform with Rolfe’s English Classics: The Mer- 
chant of Venice.—Julius Cxsar.—The Tempest,— 
Henry VIIL—Ricbard II.—Macbeth.—A Mtdstm- 
mer-Night’s Dream. —Henry v.—As You Like It. 
—Huamlet.—Much Ado About Nothing.—Romeo 
and Juliet. — Othello. —Twelfth Night. —Gold- 
smith’s Select Poems.—Gray’s Select Poems. 
16mo, Cloth, Illustrated. 70 cents per volume; 
Paper, 50 cents per volume. 

Vv. 

REUBEN DAVIDGER. The Adventures of Renben 
Davidger; Seventeen Years and Four Months Cap- 
tive — the Dyaks of Borneo. A Story for Boys. 
By James GREENWOopv. 4to, Paper, 15 cents. 

Vi. 

THE ORIGIN OF THE ENGLISH NATION. By 
Epwarp A. Freeman, D.C.L., LL.D. 82mo, Paper, 
25 cents ; Cloth, 40 cents. 

Vil. 

FOOD AND FEEDING. By Sir Hexray Toompson. 

32mo, Paper, 20 cents; Cloth, 35 cents. 
Vill. 

AFTERNOONS WITH THE POETS, A Critical 
Study of the Sonnet. By C. D. Desrurr. Post 
8vo, Cloth, $1 75. - 


ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. Edited by Joun 
Mor.iry. 12mo, Cloth, 75 cents per volume. The 
following volumes are now ready : 

BURKE. By Joun Mortey. 
THACKERAY. By Anruony Trottorg, 
ROBERT BURNS. By Principal Suairpr. 
SPENSER. By Dean Cuvrcu. 
DANIEL DEFOE. By WittsaMm Minto. 
GOLDSMITH. By Witutam Braox. 
HUME. By Professor Huxtey. 
SHELLEY. By J. A. Symonps. 
SIR WALTER SCOTT. By R. H: Hurtox. 
EDWARD GIBBON. By J. C. Morison. 
SAMUEL JOHNSON. By Lesiix Sreruxn. 
xX. 

CHAPTERS ON ANTS. By Mary Treat. 

Paper, 20 cents; Cloth, 35 cents, 
XL. 

MOTLEY'’S HISTORIES. New Cheap Edition. 
8vo, Cloth with Paper Labels, Uncut Rages and 
Gilt Tops. 

The Dutch Republic. 8 vols., $6 00. 
The United Netherlands. 4 vola., $8 00, 
John of Barneveld. 2 vols., $4 00. 
Sold only in Sets. 
The original Library Edition, on larger paper of 
Mr. Motley’s Histories can still be supplied : “The 
Dutch Republic,” 3 vols.; ‘The History of the 








82mo, 


United Netherlands,” 4 vols.; ‘Life and Death of 
Jobu of Barneveld,” 2 vols. Price per volume, in 
Cloth, $3 50; in Sheep, $4 00; in Half Calf, $5 75. 


The volwmes of this original edition sold separately. 
XIL 
A RAGGED REGISTER (of People, Places, and 
See. By Anna E. Dicxrxson. 16mo, Cloth, 
1 00. 


XIti. 
ATRUE REPUBLIC. By Avserr Stickney. 
Cloth, $1 00. 
XIV. 


THE GERMAN PRINCIPIA, PART II, A First Ger- 
man Reading-Book. Containing Anecdotes, Fables, 
Natural History, German History, and Specimers 
of German Literature, with Grammatical nestions 
and Notes, and a Dictionary. On the Plan of Dr. 
WitttaM Sarrn's “ Principia Latina.” 12mo, Cloth, 
94 cents. (Uniform with the German Principia, 
Part 1.) 


12mo, 


__ ror 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


The Talisman. By Sir Waurer Soort, Bart. 15 cts. 


Burning their Ships. By Bagyer Partirrs. 20 cents. 


Rose Mervyn, of Whitelake. By Anne Brae. 15 cts. 


The Two Miss Flemings. 15 cents, 

The Afghan’s Knife. By R A. Srzenpar. 15 centa 

Framley Parsonage. By Anrnonr Trottore. 15 cts. 

Moy O’Brien. By “ Melusine.” 10 cents. 

The Bar-Maid at Battleton. By F. W. Rozunson, 
15 cents. oe 

The Gypsy. By G. P.R. James. 15 cents. 

Wassail. By Colonel Cuarues Hamuey. 20 cents, 

Dorcas. By Groregiana M. Cearx. 15 cents. 

The Green Hand. By Groncr Curries. 15 cents. 


Mr. Leslie of Underwood. By Many Parrrox. 15 cts. 
By W. M. Tuacxrray. 
The House of Lys. 


Henry Esmond. 15 cents. 


By General Hamury. 15 cents, 


John Caldigate. By Anruony Tro.torz., 15 cents. 
62” Hareee & Brorurss will send any of the above 


works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price, 





ea” Hanpenr’s Caratocur mailed free on receipt of 
Nine Cents in stamps. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 
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i 
FACETIZ. 

A countryman, seating 
bimself in a fashionable 
restaurant with the inten- 
tion of having a hearty 
dinner, summoned a wait- 
er and made known his 
purpose. The latter went 
away, and soon returned 
with a handsomely bound 
bill of fare, which he open- 
ed and placed before the 
ruest, who, however, push- 
ng it away, scornfully ob- 
served : “‘ Oh,come, now, I 
don’t want literature. Vit- 
tals is what I want—vittals 
—and pretty quick, too!” 





The editor was sitting 
in his sanctum, when a 
man laboring under con- 
siderable apparent excite- 
ment walked in, with the 
paper in his hand, and, 
pointing to a smal) para- 
graph, read: “‘ ‘ The geni- 
al Colonel Mumblechock 
thinks of taking an East- 
ern journey soon. May 
ze enjoy a pleasant trip, 
le the.wish of his many 
friends.’ 

**Now, Sir,” said the 
excited man, ‘‘I am Col- 
onel Mumblechock, and I 
have called to inquire by 
what authority you make 
use of my name in your 


r. 
PP First time I ever saw 
it,” replied the editor, 
glancing at the item, “ but 
suppose it’s all right. 
My loca! reporter is quite 
enterprising in his pursuit 
of news.” 

* But I never gave him 
permission to use my 
name in this manner,” 
persisted the colonel. 

*“ Very likely,” said the 
editor; “but you're go- 
ing East, ain’t you ?” 

* Certainly.” 

* And you haven't any 
objection to your friends’ 
wishing you a pleasant 

w 





Rat's all right, but I 
don’t want my name in 


An amusing reply was 
given by a girl who, while 
at a London ball, strayed 








PR: sas ar 
: Som 
a4 








away from the’ball-room. 
Her mother subsequently 
discovered her in a remote 
nook with a gentleman. 
who had his arm aroun 
her waist, while she rest- 
ed the tips of her pretty 
little fingers on his manly 
shoulder. 

“My dear, what’s all 
this ?” exclaimed the irate 
mamma. 

“Mamma, allow me to 
introduce Captain, X. to 
you. Ihad promised him 
a dance, but I was so tired 
that I couldn’t keep my 
word, and I’m just giving 
him a sitting-still waltz 
instead.” 


pa 

“Well, my man,” said a 
military doctor to a pa- 
tient who had been on 
“low diet” for a long 
time, “‘ how are you ?” 

** Much better, Sir.” 

“Could you eat a small 
chicken to-day ?” 

“That I could, Sir.” 

“What would you like 
it stuffed with ?” 

“Please, your honor,” 
replied the hungry 
tient, “I would like it 
stuffed with another.” 

—_—@———— 


A peotomes lecturing 
on “English industries” 
to a class of juveniles, in- 
formed them that it took 
seven mén and a boy to 
makeapin. “I expect,” 
said a little fellow, “* that 
it’s the seven men that 
make that pin, and that 
they use the boy to stick 
it into, to see if it’s sharp 
enough.” 

ccmmmnent(pimentinnan 


What claim can Switz- 
erland advance to be con- 
sidered a larger country 
than China?—She can 
point to upward of twen- 
ty cantons, while China 
can boast of only one. 














the paper, and in future 
ou will oblige me by 
eaving it out.” 

“Of course,” said the 
editor, “if you desire it ;” 
and the colonel bowed 
himself stiffly out. 

* Jobn,” said the editor 
to hia office-boy, *‘ follow that man and see where he 
goes, and come, back and report.” 

John did as he was requested, and shortly after he 
came back and reported that Colonel Mumblechock 
went to the counting-room and bought twenty-five 
ee, which, after marking something in them, he 
ordered to be put in wrappers, and was busy in direct- 
ing them. ° 
A FILIAL REBUKE. 


Squire Quivenrut (who has a large family, to his 
tldest son). “‘These are uncommonly good cigars of 
yours, Fred. What do they cost you ?” 

Frep. ‘* Twelve dollars a hundred.” 

Squire Quiverrut. “Good heavens! what extrava- 
ance! Do you know, Sir, that I never give more than 
ve cents for a cigar ?” 

Frep. “ And a very good price, too. By George, 

governor, if I had as many children to provide for as 
you have, I wouldn’t smoke at all.” 





A WARM CORNER. 


“T have a love-letter,” said the servant-girl to her | 
mistress. ‘“ Will ye rade it tome? And here is some | 
cotton wud ye stuff in yer ears whoile ye rade it ?” | 

cneoemasetQpanisruma 


A certain Parisian, very rich and still more stingy, is 
in the habit of wearing his clothes to the last thread. 
One of his friends, meeting him on the boulevard, ex- 
claimed, “‘ Mon Dieu ! they told me you had a new hat, 
and Ill be hanged if you haven't!” “Oh yes,” said 
the miser, looking as if he were’a trifle ashamed of 
himself; “you see my wife kept telling me that the 
old one was pretty well worn out. ell, yesterday 
was her birthday, and I got myself a new hat for her 
birthday present.” ; 

“OUT OF SIGHT AND OUT OF MIND.” 

Distractrp Moruarr. “If you children make such a 
noise, I shall go out of my mind.” 

Youne Riv. “Go on, mother, I'll mind the young 





uns while you’re gone.” 


First Boy. “I say, Jimmy, is yer doin’ dem Boots by contract?” 
Seconp Boy. “ Hey, Mister, why didn’t yer let us know yer was comin’, so that we might perwide ourselves with Blackin’ ?” 
Tuirp Boy. “ Jimmy, charge him extra if he wants his other Valise polished.” : 

Fourtu Boy. “Say, Mister, you ought to walk backwards onst in a while, the strain on your ankle would be less.” 


“ Every cookery-book,” said Jones, “ought to be 
illustrated.” 

** Precisely,” said Smith. “I quite agree with you 
there; for, don’t you know, what is the good of a din- 
ner without plates ?” 

—_—o———_— 

Ignorant younG Man (to Professor Tyndall). “ Pro- 
fessor, how is a man to tell a mushroom from a toad- 
stool ?” 

Prorrssor. “‘ By eatingit. If you live, it is a mush- 
room ; if you die, it is a toad-stool.” 

Dat ns Sate 
A COUNTRY SELL. 

Native Joker (dissembling), “It’s been very fine 
here for the last week.” 

Tourist (who has been kept in by the showers, indig- 
nantly). “* What’s been very fine here ?” 

Native. “The rain, Very fine rain.” 

(Exit Native Joker, hurriedly. 





A news r proprietor 
alivertion’ ie an Save. 
tisement canvasser, and 
his test of the applicants’ 
fitness, when they appear- 
ed, was to tell them to get 
out of his office that in- 
stant, or he would kick 
them out. Several timid 
young men turned tail and left him with great disgust ; 
hut one, more brazen-faced than the rest, nothin 
daunted by the threat, coolly sat himself down pos 
swore he would not go until his testimonials had been 
read. So he locked the door, put the key in his pocket, 
and handed in his papers. ‘ Ah,” said the advertiser, 
“you'll do, can see. I don’t want testimonials; your 
style is enough for me. No one wil] ever succeed as 
an advertisement canvasser who will be influenced by 
a threat to be kicked out of any office. You evident- 
ly understand your busi ” 





Sikes AIOE ER 
“ONE TOUCH OF,” ETC. 

First Visitor. ‘Ah! bow have you been all this 
time ?” 

Sroonp Vistror. “ Well, not quite so well lately. I 
fancy somehow I've got a touch of the ened 

First Visrror (speaking feelingly). “Fancy, my boy. 
H’m! If you had a touch of the gout, you wouldn't 
fancy ; you'd know.” 
































1. SMITH RESOLVES TO jorn A Bicycie CLUB, AND PRACTICES A LITTLE. BEFOREHAND. 
5. CAN'T STOP THE THING, AND BOUNCES INTO THE RIVER. 


2. Bows To some LaApy FRienps. 


3. WHICH IS NOT A SUCCESS. 
6. CHANGES HIS MIND ABOUT JOINING THE CLUB. 


4 THtInks GoInc pown HILL WILL BE EASY. 











